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“Human labor, through all its forms, from the 
sharpening of a stake to the construction of a city 
or an epic, is one immense illustration of the per- 
fect compensation of the universe. 


“The absolute balance of Give and Take, the 
doctrine that everything has its price—and if that 
price is not paid, not that thing but something else 
is obtained, and that it is impossible to get any- 
thing without its price—is not less sublime in the 
columns of a ledger than in the budgets of states, 
in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action 
and reaction of nature.” 


Thus Ralph Waldo Emerson exalts one of the 
fundamental laws that govern industry. 


The entire business structure of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) is based on this law. This 
Company renders service to the people of the Mid- 
dle West and is rewarded in exact proportion to 
the service rendered. There is an “absolute bal- 
ance of Give and Take.” 


The concern of the Company is with the “Give”. 
It is the law of the universe that the “Take” will 
balance. Rewards increase in exact ratio to the 
service rendered. 


The law of compensation makes possible and 
— the high ideals which this Company 
as held from the beginning. 


Twenty-nine thousand men and women are 
able to devote the best that is in them to the doing 
of a work for the benefit of others because they 
are secure in the knowledge that their efforts will 
receive just compensation. . 


They are not harassed by uncertainty. They 
know that their needs will be supplied. Each day 
they are earning the good things of life by doing 
useful work that in itself is a satisfaction. 


They need not worry about pay in an organiza- 
tion where the natural law of Give and Take func- 
tions perfectly. Employes of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) are free to concentrate on the 
Giving, confident of just reward. 


This means that the entire Company is devot- 
ing its energy to the giving of better service. Con- 
stant improvement is the result.. More efficient 
methods — greater skill of workmanship — better 
teers —new products as they are needed. 

rices kept at a minimum by rigid economy and 
a strict guard against waste. 


The people of the Middle West have helped the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) to keep prices 
low by demanding its products in enormous quan- 
tities that make necessary mass production and 
permit greater economy. 


The creed of service of this Company is far from 
a philanthropic affectation. It is an expression of 
a sound principle upon which business is built— 
an illustration of what Ralph Waldo Emerson calls 
one of the sublime laws of the universe in action. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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HAT part do reading habits play in the 
\W building of a sound agricultural com- 
munity? Our Wallaces’ Farmer score 
ard gives reading, accessibility to books and 





magazines, a fairly heavy weighting. Visits to 
farm communities back up the soundness of 
his view. Probably my own checking up of 
outry communities was more thoroly done in 
his respect than in some others. I may make a 
hobble in estimating the weight of the steers in 
he feed lot or make a wrong euess as to wheth- 
t the drainage of fields is strictly up to par. 
but the chances are fairly good that I will find 
it how many magazines and what kind are on 
he living-room table, and whether the books 
re the sort that have accumulated because no 
me has had the nerve to throw them away, or 
hether they are really books that represent 
he choice of the family. 

I remember particularly one room in an Iowa 
mmunity I visited last winter. It was a cold, 
lowy day outside, and there was a fire in the 
fireplace. I was probably chilly enough after 
ramping around a dozen fields to think highly 
en of the worst magazine of my acquaintance, 
ad it been the magazine available for reading 
y that fire. Instead of anything like this, how- 
er, there were on the table St. Nicholas and 
Harper ’s, Wallaces’ Farmer and the Breeder’s 
azette, the National Geographic and a wo- 
man’s magazine or two, besides a local weekly 
nd a city daily. With these there was a copy 
f Walter Durant’s ‘‘Story of Philosophy.’’ Ir 
he hookease at the back of the room I noticed 
articularly copies of ‘‘The Hawkeye” and of 
Vandemark’s Folly.’’ Flerbert Quick’s books 
robably had a bigger representation in the 
owa farm homes I visited than those of anv 
her author. 


Community Not Afraid of Ideas 


In another farm home I found a copy of 
lowa Interiors,’’ Ruth Suckow’s book, at that 
ime only a few weeks off the press. I also 
ound a good discussion as to the relative merits 
f her ‘‘Country People’’ and the new book, 
wether with some comments on the standing 
if Quick’s different 


By Donald R. Murphy 


that So-and-So will open the conversation by 
asking how the hogs are coming on, and will fol- 
low it up by telling what a fine bunch he turned 
out in the fall of 1905, and will wind up with 
a discussion of the trip he took on the proceeds. 
No new ideas have come in from outside to give 
a new slant to the talk, to make possible a 
change in the point of view, or to provide new 
material for conversation. This, of course, is 4 
situation no more characteristic of the country 
neighborhood than it is of some town neighbor- 
hoods. The business man with a single-track 
mind, the housewife with a similar habit of 
thought, too often, tho they live in the midst 
of events of interest and have access to a variety 
of reading, still show that the world of ideas 
is to them foreign territory. 


Stir Only Two or Three Brain Cells 


Are these things worth worrying about? 
What difference does it make whether there is 
free circulation of ideas in the community or 
not? Judging from what I have seen of some 
urban groups, there seems to be a chance that 
it doesn’t make any difference in some places 
there. Folks seem to survive in the economic 
world and seem to have a fairly good time with- 
out ever stirring more than two or three brain 
cells. 

The same thing, however, is not true in the 
country. <A receptive attitude toward ideas, 
the ability to sort them over and discuss them 
and to enjoy this discussion is necessary, if the 
community is to survive as a successful ecommu- 
nity. It is necessary, also, if life in that com- 
munity is to-be as rich and as satisfying as it 
ought to be. 

The farm at the moment is going thru a pe- 
riod of crisis. The family farm is the only in- 
stitution that has stood out against the indus- 
trial revolution. Everywhere else, the corpora- 
tion, with its mass organization and its mini- 


mizing of the individual, has swept things be- 


fore it. It is now a question whether the family 
arm ean continue to hold its own in a world 


BOOKS AND THE FARM COMMUNITY 


The Part Played by Reading Habits in Community Building 


dominated by industrial habits. If the family 
farm is to survive, it means that the solidarity 
of organization, the technical efficiency of the 
corporation, must be acquired, at least to some 
extent, by the farm group. 

In the corporation, this end is secured by the 
group of directors or managers issuing orders 
and laying plans, which the men under them 
disobey at the cost of their jobs. In the farm 
field, this unity ean only be obtained by a group 
of farmers intelligent enough to see that co- 
operation is their only hope and to study vari- 
ous methods for making that co-operation sue- 
cessful. It means an attitude essentially open- 
minded, ready to give and take, and generous 
enough to be willing to make some individual 
sacrifices for the benefit of the group. 

This willingness to sacrifice something for the 
sake of the other members of the group is, of 
course, an ethical product, in the creation of 
which the chureh has a good deal more to do 
than any amount of reading. This is perhaps 
why a number of our best communities are those 
with strong centralized church interests. But 
this attitude is not worth a great deal unless it 
finds some practical way in which to express 
itself. At the moment, the business of farm- 
ing, the methods of producing crops, with the 
organization for management and co-operatives, 
is changing every vear. Unless the farm group 
is so trained that it is able to weleome new facts 
and fit them into its past experience, it is bound 
to fall behind. 


Good Reader Tests What He Reads 


Good reading has much to do with the erea- 
tion of an attitude like this. Hard tho it be for 
an editor to say it, probably the best farm 
reader is not the sort that ‘‘swears by every 
word in the paper.’’ He is rather the sort who 
tests out what he reads in the light of his expe- 
rience and other reading, and finds new com- 
binations sometimes that the editor has missed. 
In the same way, the ideal mereber of the local 
co-operative is not necessarily the perfectly 
loyal member who sticks by the manager and 
the association thru thick and thin. He is rather 

the one who combines 





books and of Margaret | 
Wilson’s ‘‘The Able | 
McLaughlins.’’ Here, | 
00, was a group of 
arm journals, general 


magazines, women’s 
magazines, the local 
meekly and a city 


daily. 

The presence of a 
ood home library in 
farm eommunity, as 
trule is a reasonably 
fe indication that 
he community is not 
fraid of ideas. It is 
he curse of most iso- 
ated groups that they 
ive in the intellectual 
eld as much as the 
Mhabitants of Mark 
Hwain’s mythical is- 
nd did, by taking in 
uch other’s washing. 
h some places, the 
turse of the conver- 
ation can even be 


lovalty with the abil- 
ity to look into the or- 
ganization of the co- 
operative and to make 
suggestions for its im- 
provement. 

The reading habit, 
the availability of good 
books and magazines, 
may ereate the think- 
ing habit and so help 
the community to sur- 
vive in the economic 
field. This, however, 
is not the only reward. 
Reading also happens 
to be one of the great 
pleasures of existence, 
and in this field serves 
the double purpose of 
providing an escape 
from reality in tales of 
the fantastic and im- 
probable, and a deeper 
sense of reality in nov- 
els of the type of Wil- 
la Cather’s ‘‘My An- 





latted out quite accu- 
ately a month ahead 
f time. You know 


The school is often a center for book distribution. 





above, has a good school library. 


The New Providence school, shown as 


tonia,’’ in essays such 
Thoreau'’s (Con- 
eluded on page 8) 
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THE SPORT OF COMPETITIVE CORN 
HUSKING 
CORN husking as a major sport started in 

* the fall of 1922, when Louis Curley, of Lee 
county, Iowa, won the first championship whieh 
Wallaces’ Farmer put on. The following year, 
Riekelman, Curley’s neighbor, won, and intro- 
duced the so-called ‘‘Rickelman method”’ of 
husking, which beeame very popular in large- 
eared, loose-shueked corn, That same vear the 
first interstate contest was held, when Dallas 
Paul, of [linois, eame over and husked against 
Riekelman for two hours. <As a result of this 
contest, Rieckelman was the first interstate 
champion. 

It was in 1924 that Stanek, the present cham- 
came into the pieture. 
Ben Grimmius, Jr., of Grundy county, beat 
him that vear in the Iowa finals by a slight 
margin, but when both of them went into the 
mid-west finals against the men from Nebraska 
and Illinois, Stanek came thru to win his first 
mid-west championship. 

The vear 1925 was one of hard luck for the 
lowa boys. Rettler, of Keokuk, and Stanek 
liad won first and second, respectively, in the 
lowa finals, but when they got into the mid- 
west championship over in Illinois they found 
high-eared corn of a sort which was new to 
them, and Elmer Williams, an Illinois peg husk- 
er, won. Williams is the only peg husker ever 
to win a championship, and his feat will prob- 
ably never be duplicated except in very large- 
eared, loose-shucked corn. Stanek and Rettler 
placed fifth and sixth in the 1925 mid-west. f) 

Last year, Stanek came into his own again 
winning both the Iowa and the mid-west cham- 
pionship, This time the finals were in Ne- 
braska, and in order to triumph he had to beat 
men from Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
llinois and Indiana. 

The state competition in Iowa has been get- 
ting keener each year. In the early years men 
could get into the state contest merely by cer- 
tifying that they had picked 200 bushels of 
corn or more a day. In the past two years the 
only way to get into the state final has been 
by winning a bona fide county or other loeal 
contest. And even the county contest winners 
have not always got into the state final in case 
their records were unusually low. With the 


pion of the corn ,belt, 


situation as it is today, it is only after competi- 
tion of the severest sort that a man can become 
corn husking champion of the mid-west. 

This year the Iowa contest is to beeheld on 
the H. C. MeCracken farm, near Gowrie, on 
Friday, November 11, and the mid-west is to 
be held four days later, in southern Minnesota, 
due north of Algona, Iowa, about sixty miles. 
The northern Iowa huskers should have all the 
advantage this year. So far, however, we have 
not had as many applications from northern 
Iowa counties for corn husking contests as we 
had expected. Rules for holding a corn husk- 
ing contest may be had from Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The county contests must be held not later 
than November 5, and the records must be in to 
our office not later than November 7. 





1927 CORN OUTLOOK 


HE government estimated on July 1 this 

year that the total yield of the nine corr 
belt states would be 1,412,000,000 bushels. A 
month later the estimate was raised to 1,491,- 
000,000 bushels, and two months later 45,000,- 
000 more were added, to make 1,536,000,000 
bushels. And now the October estimate has 
come out with 1,675,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,641,000,000 bushels last year. 
Moreover, the quality is better this year than 
last vear. 

Nebraska this year is 130,000,000 bushels 
above last year, Kansas 114,000,000 bushels 
over, and South Dakota 47,000,000 bushels over. 
This 291,000,000-bushel gain in these three 
western states is a tremendously significant fact 
which we in the eastern corn belt must not lose 
sight of. These three states are not only above 
last year, but 155,000,000 bushels above the 
five-year average. 

Of course, all the eastern corn belt states are 
last vear and far under the five-year 
average. This will tend to hold.the price of 
corn at Chicago high. Big crops in Nebraska, 
Kansas and South Dakota do not hurt corn 
prices like big crops handy to Chicago, in Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana, 

Corn prices may go even lower than they 
now are in November, but if so, we anticipate a 
strong reaction upward some time during the 
late winter or early summer. . 

It will be extremely important next vear for 
the corn belt to hold down on its corn acreage. 


under 


WHAT COMES FIRST? 


"THE purpose of the administration in the 
next congress is apparently to get a tax re- 


duction bill thru and then shut up shop. The 
purpose of the congressmen from the south and 
west is to get thru a flood relief bill and the 
MeNary-Iaugen bill. 

These two programs are going to crash head- 
on as soon as congress meets. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal battle will be to see which measure gets 
the right-of-way at the start. There will be 
an immense amount of party pressure both from 
republican and democrat leaders to give tax re- 
duction a clear field. 

From the farm point of view, there is no 
question about the merits of the two programs. 
Tax reduction, according to the administration 
nlan, means, on the affirmative side, that in- 
dustries and individuals already prosperous 
will be permitted to become a little more pros- 
perous thru having less taxes to pay. On the 
negative side, it means postponement of the 
payment of the national debt and the certainty 
of reduction of the surplus, so that little money 
will be available for the farm bill-or for flood 
relief. 

Federal tax reduction should net be taken up 
until flood relief and farm legislation have been 
taken care of. Any congressman who has a dif- 
ferent notion than this is going to have lots of 
explaining to do to his farm constituents. 


WORLD ECONOMICS 


UR minds and bodies were evolved under 

farm and village conditions. It is almogt 
impossible for even our wisest business men and 
statesmen to think in national and world terms 
That is one reason why we have had so much 
trouble in the world during the past twenty 
years. The steamships, railroads, automobiles 
radios and cables have bound the nations of the 
world together. Men who do a wonderful job 
of thinking in terms of a farm or a village are 
staggered by national and international prob. 
lems. 

In England, they have had more experience 
in thinking about world economies than we jp 
the United States. Sir George Paish is one of 
the leading world economists. In a recent state. 
ment he says that the great war came when it 
did mainly because world economies were not 





studied, He is fearful about the present situa. 
tion, especially about the vast loans which the 
United States has been making in recent years 
to Europe. He doesn’t see how Europe, and 
especially Germany and Italy, can ever pay the 
United States back again. He foresees a time 
when the United States will wake up and stop 
lending money on such a large scale to a Europe 
which can’t repay. In that day he fears starva- 
tion in some of the world’s great cities. This 
is of interest to farmers in the United States, 
because if it works out as Sir George Paish 
suggests, the starvation in the great cities will 
be accompanied by a tremendous surplus of 
food begging for a market in the great agricul- 
tural sections of the world. 

We must have world statesmanship which 
will take into account both the need of the 
great European cities for food and the neces. 
sity for American farmers getting a price for 
their surplus food which will enable them to 
live relatively as well as the people in the towns 
and cities. Sir George Paish seems to fear that 
both the American financial and tariff policy 
will eventually bring disaster to the world. 





BUSINESS BACKING 
HE Kiwanis Magazine, organ of a promi- 
nent organization of business men, on its 
editorial page quotes this statement with appar- 
ent approval: 

‘““What of the MeNary-Haugen bill in the 
United States? There seems to be nothing in it 
that is any more unsound than the tariff. And 
if industry has the tariff to protect it, why be- 
grudge the poverty stricken farmers, if the 
same government that artificially inflated 
prices of their products, uses the same tactics 
to inflate prices of farm products to a cost plus 
profit basis? That is all the farmer asks, and 
surely the government is not going to extend it 
to industry and deny it to agriculture.’’ 

One of the encouraging things about the 
growth of sentiment for the MeNary-Haugen 
bill is the way in which men outside the farm 
field are falling into line. When the bill comes 
up next winter, there apparently is going to 
be an abundance of support from business men 
as well as from farmers. 





LOW PRICED SWEET CLOVER SEED 


EVERAL of our readers from the north- 

western part of the corn belt have written 
that they have been offered only $4.75 to # 
a hundred for their sweet clover seed. Appat- 
ently, the seedsmen are afraid to take hold of 
the rather large crop of sweet clover seed this 
year and bear the risk of carrying it till the 
farmers want it next spring. We have there 
fore suggested to our readers who have sweet 
clover seed for sale to hold the seed on theif 
own farms until February at least. It is fairly 
certain that the price will be higher at that 
time because of the fact that sweet clover has 
grown tremendously in popularity in the cor 
belt in recent years. 
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LAND VALUES IN TERMS OF PRE-WAR 
AND OF 1920 

OWA people who have had the experience of 

traveling in the east and being told that the 
trouble out here is high land values will be in- 
terested in the story told by this map. The top 
figure in each state gives the percentage 1927 
jJand values are of 1913. For example, Iowa 
land which was worth $100 an acre in 1913 is 
The bottom 
figure gives the percentage the 1927 values are 
of the high time in early 1920. 
day. for instance, seems to be worth about 57 


now worth on the average $121. 
Towa land to- 
per cent as much as it was in 1920. 


Now let’s look at Massachusetts, 
there is 31 per cent higher than it was before 


Farm land 


the war and is only 6 per cent less than it was 
at the high time in 1920. In Rhode Island and 
Connecticut land is actually a little higher on 
the average than it was in 1920. In New Jersey 
and Florida, both of which are sort of suburbs 
of New York City, the same phenomenon exists 


of land being about as high today as it was 
back in 1920, 

Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Missouri land seems 


STATE POLICE FOR THE CORN BELT 


VEN tho protective associations are being 
iormed right along, altho thieves that are 
caught with the farmers’ goods are being sent 
to the penitentiary, altho thousands of Iowa 
farms have the Wallaces’ Farmer reward signs 
displayed, the problem of protecting the prop- 
erty of the farmer as the property of the city 
resident is protected is still a long way from 
being solved. Our present system of law en- 
forcement in the country was planned for a 
time when hard roads, automobiles and trucks 
did not exist. It is perhaps no wonder that the 
law enforcing machinery which fitted 4 pioneer 
community fails in many places to make good 
in a more modern time. 


We have wondered a good many times dur- 
ing the last few years whether a state police 
force for Iowa and for the other corn belt 
states would be desirable. A state police force 
designed primarily to protect the rural dis- 
tricts from thieves could be of splendid service. 
There are two main objections to the creation of 
such a force. The first is that in several states 
where a state police force has been organized, 
it has been diverted from its original purpose 
and used to help break strikes and to interfere 
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cent of pre-war and 57 per cent of the high time in 1920. 


States Department of Agriculture. 


to be actually lower today than ii was before 
the war. From the standpoint of dropping far- 
thest from the high point in 1920, the states 
which have suffered worst seem to be South 
Carolina, Georgia, Wyoming, Indiana, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Colorado and Mississippi. 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas lands have not 
gone down as much from the high time as the 
land of the corn belt, largely because they have 
been able to utilize certain new types of ma- 
chinery to unusual advantage. Kansas and 
Oklahoma have greatly benefited from the 
combine, and Texas has been helped by new 
types of cotton machinery and by the damage 
done to the eastern cotton states by the boll 
Weevil, 

The states which are now farthest above pre- 
war land values are Florida, North Carolina, 
California, Arkansas, Alabama and Minnesota. 
With the exception of Minnesota, all of these 
states have mild winter climates, which have 
something to do with creating values on a basis 
other than pure agricultural production. 

This map is packed with worth-while infor- 
mation and deserving of careful study. It seems 
that this map refutes the idea that Iowa people 
have been especially guilty of undue land spec- 
ulation, 


Lower figure shows value of 
For instance, Iowa land today is 121 per 
All figtres are based on reports of the United 


in the control of disorders in towns rather than 
to help in the policing of the rural districts. 
There is always, of course, too, the danger that 
the state police force may get out of hand, may 
become over-officious, and may in the end turn 
out to be more of a plague on the countryside 
than an aid, We are thinking now of a case 
a few months ago, when state police in New 
Jersey besieged a farm and killed or wound- 
ed several members of the family. 

The other main objection is the cost. This 
must come out of state funds, and as taxes are 
collected in Iowa and most of the other corn 
belt states now, it means that the bulk of the 
cost will come out of the farmer’s pocket. It is 
doubtful whether the farming section is in any 
condition to have increased taxes laid on it from 
any cause. 

We hope that the farmers of the corn belt 
will continue to co-operate with the township 
and county law officers, will continue to or- 
ganize local protective associations, and will 
keep on doing amateur detective work at times 
with the Wallaces’ Farmer reward in mind. 
Yet perhaps we need some more comprehensive 
step than any of these. It will pay us to turn 
over in our minds the question of the good 
points and the bad of a state police force. 


DISCUSSION VERSUS DEBATE 


ERE’S a good quotation from an English 
rural philosopher, William Shenstone, to 
support our view that a discussion is a good 
deal better than a debate for getting at the 
truth of any subject. He says: 
‘When a person is so far engaged in a dis- 
pute as to wish to get the victory, he ought 
ever to desist. The idea of conquest will so 


dazzle him that it is hardly possible that he 
will discern the truth.’’ 








Odds and Ends. 














KENTUCKY reader, commenting on my 

statement in September as to the effect of 
Jupiter, Venus and the moon on the weather, 
writes: 

“‘T ean’t recollect of the first frost of the 
season ever occurring on the growing moon. 
The first frost of the fall is on the wane of the 
moon. If you will look up the record of the first 
killing frost, I think you will find this is right 
with very few exceptions.”’ 

I have looked up the time of the first killing 
frost in the fall back to 1905 for nine different 
points in the corn belt, and find that while 
there may be some truth to our Kentucky 
friend’s rule, there are a number of exceptions. 
Frost came with the growing moon in 1908, 
1911, 1914, 1915, 1921, 1923 and 1924. In the 
ease of eleven of the fourteen remaining years, 
the first killing frost came either at the time of 
the full moon or at the waning of the moon. 
Three of the years were rather mixed, with the 
first frost coming at the time of the waning of 
the moon at some stations and at the growing 
moon at other stations. There seems to be a 
slight tendeney for the weather to be cooler 
while the moon is going from the full to the 
dark, than it is when it growing from the dark 
to the full. It is not a clear-cut case, however, 
and there are plenty of exceptions This would 
be expected, because there are doubtless a num- 
ber of other heavenly bedies besides the moon 
which have an effect on our weather. The full 
moons this fall eame on September 11 and on 
October 10, and the new moons on September 
25 and October 25. This year it begins to look 
as tho our Kentucky friend’s rule had worked 
out fairly well in most sections of the corn belt. 

In looking over the frost records, I was in- 
terested in noticing that we have a frost in cen- 
tral Iowa in late September about one year in 
three. About one year in four frost is delayed 
until after the middle of October. About once 
in twenty years, frost may hold off until the 
first week in November, but the most popular 
time for it to come is the first week in October. 


AST summer when talking to a shrewd New 
York speculator I was told that the price 
of hogs during the summer and early fall pre- 
ceding a presidential election determined the 
course of the election. According to him, when 
the price of hogs is high the farmers vote for a 
safe and sane candidate of big business, or in 
other words a republican. When the price 
of hogs is low they vote for a protest candidate 
or a democrat. There may be something to this 
analysis, but I am rather skeptical. I ean’t be- 
lieve that the farmers change their political 
opinions merely as a result of the price of farm 
products during the few months just before 
election. If they are as superficial in their 
opinions as this there will never be any hope 
of developing a high elass agricultural eiviliza- 
tion. In any event it will be interesting to 
watch the price of farm products and especially 
hogs next summer to see what effect it has on 
the vote in November. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Flood and Wilson Try the Hobo Route Toward New York 


EFORE Jim and I complete our year of 
wandering around the world, we will 
probably experience many times the sen- 

sation known as a ‘‘supreme moment.’’ The trip 
has only just begun, but two of those moments 
have already registered. 

The first happened before we started. I was 
a stolid and solid citizen at home and had just 
joined the Rotary club to prove it, thereby dis- 
appointing my wife, who didn’t want me to live 
and die a tired business man. As a vaccination 
against this stodgy future which she feared 
threatened me in my later twenties, she pre- 
seribed, in desperation, that I throw the office 
keys down the well and spend a year romancing 
around the world. The next day she laid two 
books on my table, ‘‘Babbit’’ and ‘‘The Royal 
Road to Romanee,’’ and challenged me to take 
my choice. She didn’t urge me any more than 
my mother did in 1918, when I went romancing 
off to war, but I knew what they both thought. 


Turned Our Faces Toward Romance 


The second great moment occurred when Jim 
and I splayed out our feet in the dusty road 
just outside the city limits, turned our backs to 
Rotary and our faces Toward Romance—and 
the decision had been made. We were on our 
way, and on foot, with only Jim’s banjo, an 
empty gasoline can, youth, and a year. 

‘Well, Pop, we’re off,’? said my partner 
Jim. And from the enthusiasm of this young 
zealot, who is really only a sublimated variety 
of tramp, I believe he was at least. 

We must have cut a pretty figure there in 
the dusty highway that first hour of our year 
of romanee. There sat Jim, bareheaded, on a 
two-gallon gasoline can, in the middle of the 
road, playing a banjo. The August sun fairly 
singed those brown curls which are destined to 
break hearts in many a foreign land before the 


By Francis A. Flood 


year is over, but Jim produced from somewhere 
in the dutsy depths of his flannel shirt the 
bowling basso of that national anthem of his 
ilk, ‘‘The Gypsy Trail.’’ 

“*Come on, Jim, swallow it down,’’ I urged, 
*‘and let’s be getting on.”’ 




















Wilson and Flood on the deck of the West 
Humhaw. 


I’m not geared quite so high as my irrepress. 
ible partner, but I like to keep moving. Be. 
sides, I may as well admit that if he had sung 
‘‘Home Again’’ he would probably have struck 
a more responsive chord in me just then. 

‘‘Here comes a car. Let’s try our gasoline 
ean on him. Quick!’’ And we slapped the 
banjo into the ease and started briskly down the 
road, I on the inside, carrying the gas can and 
swinging it just a trifle—not too much, but 
enough. 

‘*Yes. And there it goes, too,’’ answered Jim 
as the car passed us in a cloud of dust. ‘‘ Won- 
der if he didn’t see our can ?”’ 

Four cars passed, and with our bustling, en- 
terprising gait we were rapidly overhauling a 
genuine weary Willie, a quarter of a mile ahead, 
carrying an ordinary tin ean tied to his pack, 
instead of a shiny red gasoline can like ours. 


Banjo and Camera Draw Suspicion 


Brakes ground behind us and a truck slowed 
down at our side. ‘‘Out 0’ gas?’’ yelled the 
driver, with a suspicious glance at the banjo 
case and my camera, which we couldn’t crowd 
into the gas ean. 

‘*Yes, we’re out of gas all right, old man,”’ I 
smiled, and took off the lid of the can to prove 
it. There, inside, lay our shaving tackle, a pair 
of socks, Jim’s little camera, and, incidentally, a 
few copies of the Lincoln Sunday paper, which 
carried the full story of our projected trip, to- 
gether with our photographs. 

‘‘We’re not after gasoline, you see. We’re 
just a couple of fakes, and this gas ean is only 
our suitease. Here’s what we are doing’’—and 
I let him read the opening paragraph out of 
the newspaper—‘‘and here’s who we are’’—and 
we produced our passports and letters of intro- 
duction from the "White House, the governor 
and on down. ‘‘And (Concluded on page 13) 


WHAT EUROPE SHOWED ONE IOWA FARMER 


Two Months’ Trip With Farm Bureau Expedition Provides Lessons on Farm Policies 


and my old elothes on. Now I’m myself, 

says Farmer John.’’ And whoever Farm- 
er John was, he expressed my feelings exactly. 
I am sure you have all been just as glad to get 
home after a vacation as you were to start off 
on one, and that is the test as to whether the 
vaeation was beneficial or not. 

The American Farm Bureau co-operative pil- 
crimage returned to Montreal, and the mem- 
bers of the party seattered to their fourteen 
respective states after two wonderfully pleas- 
ant and instructive months together. It was a 
rough voyage back, and we were glad to step 
on land again, especially those who had been 
having the six meals a day—three going down 
and three coming up. Our impressions of Euro- 
pean agriculture may differ in some respects, 
but I shall try to staté a few convictions that I 
gleaned, not as a Farm Bureau worker only, 
but as an Iowa farmer, for my wife and I were 
the only Iowans in the party. 


ie from Europe! ‘‘My new clothes off 


Four Outstanding Impressions of Trip 


The outstanding impressions of the trip that 
I feel could in a measure be put to use in our 
own country are four in number. The co-opera- 
tives in Denmark have reached a high stage of 
development and are worthy of copying. The 
German farm organization is a model of effi- 
eieney. The use which all European countries 
make of their canals and rivers for freight traf- 
fie is admirable. The flower gardens every- 
where showed a love for nature and the contact 
with it. 

You are all fed up on Denmark, so I will not 
go into details. But comparing co-operative ef- 
forts there with any other country is like the 
two frogs that fell into a can of milk. One said, 
‘‘Oh, what’s the use,’’ and gave up, while the 
other said, ‘‘Let’s keep’ on working,’’ and he 





By L. G. Chrysler 





LEARNING FROM EUROPE 


What do European countries have to 
teach American farmers? 


Two things, says L. G. Chrysler, farmer, 
of Scott county, Iowa, and state Farm Bu- 
reau director, who was a member of the 
Farm Bureau party that toured Europe. 


First, one group of countries shows what 
organization, co-operation and a sound na- 
tional policy can accomplish for agricul- 
ture. Second, another group shows how 
failure in these lines drives farmers to the 
level of peasantry and keeps them there. 
Europe can show both what to imitate and 
what to avoid. 











paddled around until he had a lump of butter, 
and then sat on it. The Danes have kept on 
working at co-operation until they all feel it to 
their finger-tips—they know it is the right way 
and they are loyal to the thought and to the 
action, and they are setting on top of their 
organization. Their problem, however, is sim- 
plified because they are of one race, they have 
specialized in dairy and pork production, and 
their area is only about one-third that of Iowa. 
Germany’s plan of farm organization has the 
country’s stamp of efficiency on it. Each of 
the states or provinces has a chamber of agri- 
culture, and the federation of the chambers is 
called the Council of Agriculture, They are in- 
stituted by the government, and a small tax is 
levied on all farm land for their upkeep. The 
duties of the chambers are to direct the affairs 


of agricultural products. 


of the agricultural colleges, provide extension 
workers to help improve all branches of farm- 
ing, stock raising and forestry, and to super- 
vise improvements in marketing. The officers 
of the chamber are elected by the farmers. This 
organization has been given a voice thru which 
agriculture can determine its own policy. Their 
government has accepted agriculture as a group 
that needs the same protection as other groups. 
Not only that, but this organization can use all 
of its efforts and money in actually bettering 
farm conditions and crops, without wearing 
itself out in the effort to keep up its member- 
ship. Could this method be made to replace 
our present farm organizations here? It might 
be necessary that some change be made from 
the duties of the German chambers, but the 
basis of their plan, if adopted here, would bring 
every farmer into the organization, where he 
should be. And all the efforts of such a group 
could be used for good results instead of a great 
amount of those efforts going to waste in work 
on building up the organization. 


We Must Have Waterways to Seaboard 


The great amount of freight traffic on the 
eanals and rivers of Europe made us feel that 
we are very extravagant here in not making 
greater use of our rivers for this traffic. All 
the traffic, from that on the small boats in the 
little canals on up to the big barge lines on the 
larger canals and rivers, make an immense ton- 
nage, and I wondered if the more expensive 
railroad transportation was not carrying the 
lighter load. We, here in the middle-west, must 
have waterways to the seaboard if we ever hope 
to compete with other countries in our exports 
It is fundamental 
to our success, and we must use our efforts 
to the utmost in developing this method of 
transportation. 
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the Canadian Wheat Pool, I discussed the 

growth of the pool, its selling activities and 
how it is acquiring an elevator system of its 
own. I also pointed out that while this move- 
ment has been growing rapidly in Canada, it 
is standing still in the United States, altho the 
movement originated in the Pacific northwest 
in 1920, three years ahead of Canada. 

The most wheat our pools have ever handled 
in any One year was in the 1923 crop year—the 
year the first Canadian pool was organized, 
when there ‘were twelve pools in operation. 
They handled that year about 3.4 per cent of 
our crop. Since then three pools have suspend- 
ed, and the nine now operating handled last 
year about 18,000,000 bushels, or 2.1 per cent 
of our erop, compared with about 180,000,000 
bushels, or more than 53 per cent of Canada’s 
crop, handled by the Canadian pool. 

These statistics tell conclusively how Canada 
has outstripped us in the pooling of wheat, also 
of coarse grains, What is the reason? Have 
the Canadians a more simple marketing prob- 
lem than ours, have they had more 


[' THE two preceding articles concerning 


By Berry H. Akers 


centralized control of their own elevators and 
centralized selling of the grain their elevators 
received. 

In 1906, they organized their first big grain 
company in Manitoba. Later it joined with 
such a company in Alberta, forming the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., which soon became the 
largest grain handler in Canada. Later the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Ltd., was organized and was operating about 
450 local and four terminal elevators when it 
sold out last year to the pool. The pool paid 
$11,000,000 for these elevators. The United 
Grain Growers is still handling more grain than 
any other ageney in Canada outside the pool. 
It is also operating a line of country elevators. 
Whether it will ever merge with the pool re- 
mains to be seen, but there are many who think 
there is room for both organizations. It is 
regarded as on fairly good terms with the pool, 
and even advanced money for some of the or- 
ganization expenses of the pool. 


Pooling Differences Here and In Canada 


Can the American Wheat Grower Follow the Same Road to Greater Profits? 


which started with the elevators but no mem- 
bers, All efforts to federate our local elevators 
as in Canada have failed, partly because our 
farmers do not have the national point of view, 
partly-because some elevators are financed by 
and therefore tied to the trade, and some.are in 
debt to banks friendly to the trade. 

An organization problem which the Canadi- 
ans seem to appreciate more generally than here 
is the necessity of controlling a substantial pro- 
portion of the commodity that is to be marketed 
co-operatively. None of the wheat contracts in 
Saskatchewan were effective until 50 per cent 
of the acreage had been signed, altho Alberta 
and Manitoba began operations with slightly 
less than 50 per cent of the wheat aecre- 
age, and Manitoba had a very strong coarse 
grain pool. None of the Canadian pools 
have ever controlled any substantial share of 
the crop in their sections, altho Kansas and 
Colorado are now making a 50 per cent sign-up 
drive in several counties. Such control as Can- 
ada has means volume, and volume results in 
low operating costs per bushel. It also gives the 
pool the opportunity to bargain in 





experience in grain marketing, or 
is the greater development in Can- 
ada due to a different point of view 








of the farmers and business men to- 
ward big scale co-operation ? 

While marketing and production 
problems in the two countries are 
gymewhat similar, they are by no 
means identical. Canada’s wheat 
is mostly of one variety, grown in 
the same section of the country; 
murs is of many different varieties, 
gown under varying geographic 
md climatie conditions. There the 
wheat is sold entirely ‘‘on grade”’; 
here the tendency is toward sell- 
ing according to protein content. 
There the bulk of the crop is ex- 
ported; here the bulk of our crop 


















is milled at home. There wheat is 
the main source of the farmer’s in- 
ome; here his income, except in a 
few one-crop areas, comes from a 
variety of sources. There the farmer thinks 
long national lines; here he leans toward the 
eal or state-wide system. 


Fight Started Twenty-Five Years Ago 


But even with these apparent advantages, the 
(anadian wheat farmer has not found easy 
going in building up his own organizations. He 
has been fighting for his rights ever since wheat 
was first grown in the prairie provinces, the 
ight starting over twenty-five years ago, when 
he foreed the government to pass a law per- 
nitting him to ship his grain to whomsoever 
he pleased, instead of only to the elevator 
served by the railroad at his shipping point. 
He has had long training in organization, and 
out of organizations formed to fight the farm- 
er’s battles sprang the leadership and inspira- 
tin that has been the directing force in the 
pool, 
The Canadians first copied the system that 
had been in vogue in the United States, of form- 
ing local co-operative elevators. These co-opera- 
tive elevators were a protest against the prac- 
tiees of the line companies, and while they cor- 
tected many abuses they were in the final anal- 
ysis only gathering agencies for the speculative 
grain trade. Since the farmer assumed a fi- 
lancing problem of the private operators when 
he built his own elevators, the trade was willing 
to help the local co-operative elevator system 
ag so long as it continued to get the grain 
0 sell. 

But these local farmers’ elevators had no in- 
uence on the market, so the governments were 
sked to build and operate elevators. The Man- 
itoba government agreed, and for a time op- 
trated a line of local elevators, but without suc- 
ess. Later the provincial governments built 
‘minal elevators, but this experiment also 
failed. Finally, the farmers began to think of 
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New York. 


But the United Grain Growers does not pool 
wheat. It sells on commission on order of the 
individual farmer and handles grain bought at 
its country elevators on the same basis as the 
private trade would handle it. To finance its 
operations, it must hedge the grain which it 
buys, just as most farmers’ elevators in the 
United States do today. Instead of being an 
agency assisting in stabilizing prices, it is an 
agency exercising the opposite influence. Why ? 
Because when it buys 100,000 bushels today it 
sells that amount immediately for future deliv- 
ery, and in selling futures it is playing the hand 
of the speculator who is ‘‘working’’ with his 
‘“short’’sales for lower prices. 

The pooling idea which Aaron Sapiro took to 
Canada was something new. His explanation of 
how the pool could merchandise the grain, elim- 
inate hedging, and give the farmer the average 
price for the crop year, appealed to those farm- 
ers who at that time had had twenty years of 
grain marketing experience. They had also tast- 
ed the possibilities of concentrated selling thru 
the government compulsory pool, and they had 
watched the growth of Canada’s big central cor- 
porations, the railroads and the banks. They 
had the national point of view on co-operation, 
plus the friendly spirit of a new and pioneering 
country. 


Federation Failed in the United States 


In the United States we have nine state wheat 
pools, over 4,000 farmers’ co-operative elevators 
and several farmer-controlled grain commission 
companies, all competitors of each other. Ours 
is the local system, and the only two attempts 
to federate our grain growers on a- national 
seale failed. The first was the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., which set out to get members 
without any definite idea of the elevator prob- 
lem ; the second the Grain Marketing Company, 


the market thru control of the bulk 
of the supply. 

The financing problem also pre- 
sents some differences. Under the 
system of branch banking used 
by the Canadians, the pool has to 
deal with comparatively few main 
banks (it does business with seven 
ot the eleven chartered banks in 
the dominion), while in the United 
States the pools must deal with nu- 
merous banks. Once the head of- 
ficers of the main banks are ‘‘sold’’ 
on the pool, the branch managers 
in the smaller banks fall in line. If 
ther do not, they are likely to be 
transferred, as was one branch 
ebank manager who gpposed the 
building of a pool elevator in his 

owh. ‘ ‘e { 

But what uli, happen jf thd 
banks should eafl their loans 4 That 
hardly would be good business 
without sufficient cause when dealing with an 
organization like the pool, which handled more 
monéy last year than any other single agency in 
Canada, except the government itself. These 
main banks have their branches in all the coun- 
try towns, and pool checks are payable thru 
them. Pool business is business which the banks 
want, not only because it handles several hun- 
dred millions yearly but it gives the main banks 
contact with about 140,000 farmers in the three 
prairie provinces. 





Canadians Depend on Private Banks 


In this country the intermediate credit banks 
are helping finance the pools. But the Canadi- 
ans must depend on the private banks. The 
pool borrows at six per cent to finance grain 
pending sale, but it also has its own commercial 
reserve, amounting now to $4,600,000, which is 
used for this purpose. Money could be borrowed 
in New York in lump sums at four per cent, 
but it is cheaper to borrow in Canada at six 
per cent, where the pool pays interest only on 
what funds it uses from day to day. 

The government is also sympathetic, altho 
probably no more so than our own government. 
The provinces have passed the necessary en- 
abling legislation legalizing pool contracts, and 
in Saskatchewan the government advanced 
$45,000 in three payments of $15,000 each for 
organization expenses, which were repaid with 
interest. ‘In Alberta, the government lent 
$5,000 for organization expenses and offered to 
guarantee $250,000 to the lending banks to fi- 
nance the storage of grain pending sale, but 
this guarantee was not drawn on nor has it 
since been considered necessary. In earlier years, 
the governments experimented with public- 
owned elevators without success and lent money 
to farmers to build local elevators. But none of 
this legislation ever (Concluded on page 15) 
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What Europe Showed One 
lowa Farmer 
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(Continued from page 6) 


In England, Holland, Denmark and 
Germany the flower gardens added a 
lot to our kind thoughts of this peo- 
ple. Every home seemed to have some, 
If it was a tenement district there 
were a few feet in the front or in the 
rear for this garden or sometimes the 
flowers were in boxes hanging from 
the upper windows. In these countries 
the yards in front of the country 
homes were a riot of colors and in 
Denmark in the center of each garden 
was their flag pole. 

We were often surprised while in- 
terviewing men over there at their fa- 
miliarity with our problems. M. 
Knecht, editor of La Matin, the lead- 
ing morning paper of Paris, said 
America was making a big mistake in 
neglecting its agriculture. He ad- 
mired President Coolidge, said he is 
a very honorable man, but he knew 
that Coolidge is not familiar enough 
with conditions in the western states 
to successfully cope with the problems 
there. After being taken thru a cotton 
mill at Manchester, England, we had 
an interview with the owner, Sir 
Charles Macara, a grand old man, rec- 
ognized as an authority on labor and 
economic conditions in England. He 
has been president of the Associated 
Cotton Manufacturers for many years 
and has been called by parliament to 
help settle many strikes during his 
eventful life of eighty years. He said 


the gambling on the cotton exchanges 


during the last year has increased the 
value of the 1926 world crop of cotton 
£300,000,000. 
tle of that and it was added to the 
price of the cotton goods before the 
consumer bought it. He said when 
there is a surplus of such commodities 
the government should set up some 
agency to control the surplus and not 
allow the exchanges to play with it. 

Co-operative purchasing associations 
have made great headway in England. 
One at Nottingham has 33,000 mem- 
bers, which with their families serves 
approximately 125,000 people. They 
buy their butter, eggs and pork direct 
from co-operatives in Denmark, cheese 
from co-operatives in Holland, and so 
on. They estimate in that way that 
only from 10 to 15 per cent of what 
they pay goes for transportation, pack- 
ing, ete., with nothing for the middle- 
men. And of course the farmer pro- 
ducers are getting from 85 to 90 per 
cent of what the consumers pay. It 
would be greatly to the advantage of 
the producers and consumers here if 
such a system could be put into opera- 
tion. But our urban neighbors must 
be made to realize that their co-opera- 
tion would be needed. 

The only countries we visited that 
had a definite agricultural policy were 
Denmark, Germany and Holland. And 
these three countries are the only ones 
that seemed near national prosperity. 
In the town of Windsor, near Lon- 
don, I noticed a little motto in one of 
the shop windows that read, “If a man 
makes of himself a worm, he must not 
complain if trodden on.” Unorganized 


agriculture, whether here or in Europe, | 


is making of itself a worm and must 
not complain if trodden on by other 
erganized groups. Thru organization 
we must gain our bargaining power, 
power to demand that our commodities 
be sold on an even plane with the 
products of industry and labor. With- 
out that bargaining power we can not 
help but drift into peasantry that is 
so evident in most of the countries we 
visited. Their monarchical forms of 
government have encouraged 
caste, but it is un-American, it is just 
what our best immigrants have come 
to this country during the past 300 
years to avoid. Let us stick to our 
ideals and not adopt the things that 


our forefathers came here to avoid. | 
Let us get | 


It is up to us farmers. 


together and stick together for our ag- | 
riculture and for our country. 





The producer got lit- | 








the | 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers and 
Dealers Meet 


Two annual conventions of interest 
to farm folks were held at Chicago last 
week, the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Farm Imple- 
ment Dealers. Both associations had 
profitable meetings and joined togeth- 
er in a session to consider their mutual 
problems. Manufacturers and dealers 
are analyzing their problems and both 
realize the importance of the prob- 
lems of agriculture and the responsi- 
bility of taking a sympathetic interest 
therein. 


In the meeting of the manufacturers, 
several very able papers were read. 
“The Obligations of Our Industry,” the 
paper presented by F. H. Claussen, 
president of the Van Brunt Manufac- 
turing Company, showed clear think- 
ing on the problems as related to the 
farm as well as those of the manufac- 
turers. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., vice- 
president of the International Har- 
vester Company, discussed “The Fu- 
ture of the Implement Industry” in a 
very instructive way and a very able 
paper was presented by Professor H. 
B. Walker, of the Kansas Agriculture 
College, on the subject of “Co-opera- 
tion in the Farm Equipment Develop- 
ment,” and by J. H. Puelicher, a Mil- 
waukee banker, on “The Agriculture 





the joint meeting, S. B. Thompson, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, told an interesting 
story of his trip to Europe and his 
observations of agriculture in England 
and on the continent. The leading 
dealers of the country attended the na- 
tional meeting and enjoyed a very 
helpful program. They have a real 
pride in their business and the service 
dealers should render not only to the 
customer but also to the community 
was ap important topic of discussion 
and showed a real desire to serve on 
the part of the dealer. 


Better Farming Equipment Week, in 
which the dealers and manufacturers 
will join hands to display their wares 
and give full information with regard 
thereto, was discussed by both asso- 
ciations. There was general approval 
of this program and the co-operation 
of farm folks in the work will be so- 
licited. Both associations want to 
make it a week that will be educational 
and profitable to all concerned, educa- 
tion and service to those who depend 
upon reliable, trustworthy manufac- 
turers being the keynote of the week’s 
activities. By co-operation, the manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ associations 
can improve this service to farm folks 
and that is evidently the desire of ‘both 


Situation as Related to Banking.” At | associations. 


Books and the Farm Community 
(Continued from Page 3) 


“Walden,” in poetry like Sandburg’s | 


“Corn Huskers.” Books like these give 
new colors to the life around and make 
the world a place a thousand times as 
interesting to live in as it would be 
without them, 

A farm woman in Iowa, in the course 
of a very good letter about a recent 
novel of the farm, says: “My people 
have been farmers for generations, and 
I feel that I have inherited a love of 
good literature from them. I had the 
opportunity in my father’s home of 
reading the best of English and Amer- 
ican literature.” 

The books and magazines this farm 
woman is reading today, and her deep 
interest in the different books, shown 
by her letter, indicate very clearly how 
much this 
her as one of the joys of existence. 

The average farm home, in the corn 


belt at least, is fairly well equipped | 
| with magazines and newspapers. <A 


survey of several hundred farm homes 


in the middle-west shows that the av- | 
erage in the group got one and a half | 


weekly farm papers—unfortunately 





inheritance has meant to | 
| munity is not so well off. The Ameri- 


statistical surveys usually split up in | 


this unsatisfactory way, one-half of a 
monthly farm paper, one-fifth of a spe- 
cial farm paper, two-fifths of a wo- 
man’s magazine, two-thirds of a gen- 
eral magazine, and a newspaper of 
some sort. In the better farm commu- 
nities, the average probably runs to 
three or more farm papers, a woman’s 
magazine and sometimes two, occa- 
sionally a magazine like The Youth’s 
Companion or St. Nicholas, the local 
weekly and a city daily. Some increase 
in the number and the quality of gen- 


eral magazines may possibly be desir- 


able; but as a whole the farm family 
probably is better equipped with peri- 
odicals than the average family in 
town. 

In the line of books, the farm com- 


can Library Association reports that 
83 per cent of the rural population of 
the country doesn’t have access to any 
library. In the good communities in 
the corn belt this situation has usually 
been met by one of several plans. 
There are a few county libraries, tho 





1927 to October of 1928? 
prizes is being offered. 


a self-appointed committee. 
ber 1. 


Community contest. 


Will Your Community Win? 


What community in Iowa will make the best record from October of 
Enter your community on the blank below, 
send for extra copies of the score card and get ready to qualify. $150 in 


Entries may be made by officers of a community organization, or by 
No entries will be received after Novem- 
Preliminary reports on the progress of the work are to be made 
May 1, 1928, and final reports, Oct. 1, 1928. 
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| to apply on the next book order. 


not in Iowa, a few book trucks. j, 
general, the main reliance is the tray. 
eling library lent by the state, the 
township library, and special servig 
from town libraries. Many commupj. 
ties in Iowa seem to use the state tray. 
eling library and have a Collection ¢ 
fifty books or so at the schoolhouse, 
this collection being changed every 
month or six weeks. There are a nun. 
ber of township libraries, where a ry. 
ral township agrees to levy a small tay 
this tax to be turned over to the neay. 
est town library in return for the priy. 
ilege of the rural people in the towp. 
ship taking out books without extra, 
charge. More common is the situation 
where a town library offers library 
services to folks outside the town op 
payment of a fee, which generally does 
not exceed $2 a year per family. 
Where consolidated schools exist, 
good school and community libraries 
have often been built up. The Orange 
township school, for instance, has q 
good library and spends a good deal ap 
nually for new books of a general na 
ture. The library in the New Proyi. 
dence school is also a good one. Use 
has been made here of cheap reprint ge 





| ries from the Everyman’s Library, and 


a number of fine books put in at a low 
cost, 

Extension of library service to all rv 
ral communities thru’ the township 
plan, the county plan, or some special 
agreement between the country people 
and the town library, will undoubtedly 
be of great help. Even this, however, 
will not entirely solve the problem of 
getting the right books in the hands 
of folks in the country. For the most 


| part, even the libraries in fair-sized 


towns have limited funds and in the 
selection of books are bound to be 
guided more by the tastes of the town 
people, who pay the taxes to maintain 
the library, than by the tastes of the 
people outside. There are always a 
number of books, as the business han- 
dled by our own Book Department 
shows, that are not available locally. 
For instance, during the last year, two 
of the books that had the biggest sale 
thru the Book Department were Henry 
C. Wallace’s “Our Debt and Duty to 
the Farmer” and “The Agricultural 
Situation,” by Warren and Pearson. In 
the field of fiction, too, the tastes of 


_the two groups are likely to differ 


somewhat. 


How can a farm community get new 
books at once and at a cost that is not 
too great? Probably this can be done, 
if the community has the book-buying 
attitude. One difficulty in this field 
has been that a good many farmers, 
like a good many town people, have 
felt that books were to be borrowed or 
to be given to someone for Christmas, 
but not the sort of thing that one went 
out and bought as he did a radio or a 
phonograph. 

In some rural communities book 
clubs have been organized, that met 
in part the problem of expense. A 
group of from ten to twenty families 
get together, decide on a group of books 
that they want to read, split the cost 
among the number, and pass the books 
arouad from one family to another ul 
til they are all read. At the close of 
the season, they can be auctioned off 
to members of the group and the re 
ceipts turned into the general treasury 
This 
plan can be worked in connection with 
local farm clubs of any sort, or can be 


| followed by a small group of families 


who happen to live close together and 
have much the same tastes. 

With the increasing tendency of folks 
in town to get their information out of 
the newspapers and their recreation 
out of automobiles and movies, it seems 
probable that country people are going 
to be the main reliance of the book pub 
lishers in the future. It will be a good 
thing for the country as well as for the 
publishers, if this happens. The rural 
community that knows how to get the 
information and the pleasure that lie 


| in books and reading is likely to be the 


community that will continue to hold 
high standard of living and to make 


| that standard count in terms of humat 
| enjoyment, 
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PAN-A-CE-A 


helps your moulters moult 


MOULTING throws hens out of production. 

Egg laying stops—egg prices soar. 

The amount of profit you will make out of 
your poultry the next six months depends on 
the help you give your hens in the six weeks 
during the moult. 

Are you going.to get your hens promptly 
back on the egg job? Or are you going to let 
nature bide its own time? 

Remember—the hens that pay are the fall 
and winter layers. 

But forcing out the old quills and growing 
a new plumage of thousands of feathers is 
serious business. 

It requires just so much feed converted 
into nutrition to do that job. The more you 
get your flock to eat and assimilate each day, 
the quicker your hens will get back to laying. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does 
not take the place of feed—and 
no feed can take the place of 
Pan-a-ce-a. 


The first and one of the best things that 
Pan-a-ce-a does for a moulting flock is to 
whet the appetite. That means a larger food 
consumption. 

Next, it improves the digestion so that your 
hens get the good out of the feed they eat. 

Pan-a-ce-a also contains iron, so essential 
to a moulting hen. Iron—that keeps the 
paleness away. 

It contains minerals, among which are 
calcium carbonate and calcium phosphate, so 
necessary for egg-shell formation, and for 
growing feathers. 


Pan-a-ce-a keeps your flock from 
getting into that run-down 
condition. 


a som ichia kts om iCicwarac 





Pan-a-ce-a helps get your hens through the 
moult, back into production —egg laying, 
during the early fall when eggs are eggs. 

fs your flock getting their Pan-a-ce-a now? 


Pan-a-ce-a your hens. Then see 
them begin to eat more. See the 
old feathers let loose. See the new 
plumage come. 


It costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a. The price 
of one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen 
needs in six months. Always buy it according 
to the size of your flock. Tell the dealer 
how many hens you have. He has a package 
to suit. 

You have no chances to take in feeding 
Pan-a-ce-a. Use it at our risk. It is sold 
everywhere with the express understanding 
that if you do not find it profitable, you simply 
return the empty containers to the dealer and 
get your money back, We reimburse the 
dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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LAND BANK MEN MEET 


Secretaries of Farm Loan Assoéiations Convene at Omaha 


OME two hundred of the secretary- 
treasurers who loan federal money 

on farm land in Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota gathered together at 
Omaha last week to celebrate the 
great success of federal land banks in 
recent years. Some of these men had 
grievances, but most of them agreed 
that D. P. Hogan, who has been presi- 
dent of the Omaha Land Bank for the 
past ten years, has done well and that 


his conservative policy has been 
justified. 
From President Hogan’s figures it 


appears that the Omaha Land Bank is 
the biggest financial institution in the 
states of Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. It has loaned $158,000,000 to 
twenty-five thousand farmers. Its cap- 
ital stock is now $8,000,000 and the 
profits on the capita] stock are better 
than 15 per cent annually. About half 
the profits on the stock are returned to 
the farmer borrowers who are share 
holders and the other half is set aside 
in the reserve, which now amounts to 
$2,000,000. During the past year money 
was loaned to the farmers of Iowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota at the rate of 
$2,000,000 a month. 

Yes, there has been some hard luck. 
This year there is $79,000 of interest 
which is delinquent more than ninety 
days, as compared with only $50,000 
last year. At the present time $270,000 
worth of loans are in process of fore- 
closure, aS compared with only $167,- 
000 worth a year ago. 

John Carmody, who is secretary of 
the land bank at Omaha, traced the 
phenomenal increase in business of 
the federal land banks in this section 
during the past ten years. In 1917 the 
Omaha Land Bank loaned only $2,000,- 
000 to farmers; by 1920 it had loaned 
$30,000,000 and then came the suit of 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Associa- 
tion which slowed down the rate of 
loaning until 1921. The biggest step 
forward came in 1923 when the loan 
limit was increased from $10,000 per 
farmer to $25,000. Today 11 per cent 
of Iowa's mortgage loans are with the 
Omaha Land Bank, 21 per cent of Ne- 
braska’s loans and 29 per cent of the 
loans in South Dakota. 


Extent of Farm Loans 


Andrew Kopperude, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Land Bank, gave figures as 
to the loans and foreclosures in differ- 
ent states. It seems that there are 
$75,000,000 loaned in Iowa, $45,000,000 
in Nebraska, $29,000,000 in South Da- 
kota and $7,000,000 in Wyoming. The 
value of the foreclosed farms in these 
different states amounts to $500,000 in 
Iowa, $400,000 in Nebraska, $1,054,000 
in South Dakota and $299,000 in Wyo- 


ming. The Land Bank has a much 
smaller percentage of foreclosures in 


Iowa than in any of the other states. 
Svidently it would be good business 
for the Omaha Land Bank if it conld 
put forth a special effort to increase 
its volume of business in Iowa where 
its experience has been so good. The 
foreclosed farms are not causing any 
uneasiness because on the average it 
has been possible to sell these fore- 
closed farms at a slight profit. 

A number of the men made favora- 
ble comments on Eugene Meyer, the 
new member of the Farm Loan Board 
at Washington. It was said that he 
has a fortune of $50,000,000 and an un- 
usual experience in selling bonds in 
Wall street. It was admitted that he 
might not know so very much about 
agricultural problems but they felt 
that he had the qualities necessary for 
the most successful marketing of the 
farm loan bonds at a low rate of in- 
terest. The different members and 
officers of the Omaha Land Bank who 
had conferred with Meyer said that 
they thought he would do his best to 
place his unusual financial ability at 
the service of the land banks. 

One of the most interesting talks 
was by Merton L. Corey, who at one 

















time was attorney for the Omaha Land 
Bank, later member of the Federal 
Land Bank Board at Washington, and 
more recently connected with the Lark 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative enter- 
prise which went bankrupt with $15,- 
000,000 liabilities. Corey gave a talk 
on agriculture as a national problem. 
He fully recognized the hard times 
farmers have been having during the 
past six years. He said that he had 
been opposed to the McNary-Haugen 
idea until he went with the tobacco 
co-operative. When he studied that 
co-operative which at one time had 55 
per cent of the tobacco growers signed 
up and saw how the folks who were 
not members had benefited by the 
holding operations of the members he 
changed his idea. Some way must be 
had to make the people who outside 
of the co-operatives pay their share 
of the burden of carrying the surplus. 
If the McNary-Haugen bill is the only 


way this can be done, by all means 
we should have the McNary-Haugen 
bill. He hoped, however, that some- 


thing could be found which would be a 
little more acceptable to the business 
interests. 
Many of 
Corey 
larger 


those present felt that 
was speaking for some of the 
financial men of the country 
and took it that there would be a 
chance to get something approximat- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill thru con- 


gress. Corey’s talk in fact was the 
most encouraging thing which farm- 


minded people heard at the meeting. 
sig business men are always against 
any proposition looking toward put- 
ting the government into business, but 
it seems that when they come into inti- 
mate contact with the farm problem 
they slowly begin to perceive, if they 
are at all broad gauged, that the farm 
co-operatives must be delegated a 
tain amount of real governmental cen- 
tralizing power which will make it pos- 
sible for good business brains to oper- 
ate the co-operatives without such dis- 
asters as have come to some of the 
great southern co-operatives. 

Former Senator Hitchcock, of Ne- 
braska, a democrat who was active 
in the framing of the federal land bank 
law back in 1916, spoke of the system 
as a wonderful bit of agricultural co- 
operation with government help. 


cer- 


Good Secretaries Needed 


A number of the small town bankers 
who serve as secretaries of the local 
loan association, spoke on practical 
matters. One of the South Dakota 
men told how they were encouraging 
all their borrowers to seed six pounds 
of sweet clover on each acre of small 
grain. Some of the secretaries seemed 
to think that they ought to get a little 
more money for their work. At the 
present time they are given a bit less 
than 2 per cent on each loan they 
make. Some of them seem to think 
they ought to have 10 per cent of the 
dividends in addition. The success of 
the system depends on active, honest, 
dependable secretaries who pick their 
loans intelligently and of course they 
ought to be paid enough to do a good 
piece of work. Some of the secreta- 
ries during the seventy-day period 
from July 1 onward earned commis- 
sions of over $1,000. 

Representative Robinson, from 
northeastern Iowa, gave a strong talk 
on the McNary-Haugen bill. He came 
out more flatfootedly than anyone 
else in favor of the bill and was 
cheered enthusiastically. , 

It would seem that the Omaha Land 
Bank is the best land bank of all the 
twelve in the United States. In the 
Omaha Land Bank Iowa and a small 
part of eastern Nebraska furnish the 
backbone. From the standpoint of the 
security it is probable that the farm- 
ers of lowa and possibly a small part 
of eastern Nebraska and southeastern 
South Dakota should get loans one- 
haif of one per cent cheaper than the 
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Why 


ott’s have been 


ie icial side-arms of the 
U.S. Government since 1847 





The Colt’s cap and ball model 

Revolver furnished to the U. S. 

Government for use during the 
Mexican War 


GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR established g 
precedent when, at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he ordered one thousand Colt Revolvers for 
the U. S. Army. From that day to this Colt’s have 
remained the official side-arms of the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, ‘ 
marked superiority to any other known pistol.” 
(Official report, Board of Officers, March 20, 1911.) 
The selection of a fire arm by a government, a 
municipality or a knowing individual is never 


‘in consequence of its 


based upon sentiment. Absolute, 100 per cent relj- 





The type of Colt’s Revolver car- 

ried by the ‘Rough Riders,” U. S. 

troops and marines in the 
Spanish-American War 


ability governs the purchase. 

Exactly the same grade of manufacture furnished 
by Colt’s to the U.S. Government, police depart- 
ments and protective agencies is available to you, 
In the item of safety, too, Colt’s are paramount, 
The Colt Positive Lock and Colt Automatic Grip 
Safety discount carelessness by absolutely prevent- 
ing accidental discharge. ‘ 
Responsibility for the protection of your property, 
your home, your loved ones is too serious a mat- 


ter to be entrusted to an arm of doubtful lineage, 


over. 





Colt “‘PeaceMAKER” (Single 

Action Army). The gun that blazed 

the Western Trail — still preferred 
by many outdoor men 


OMAKERS OF GEisTORY 
is a book of adventures in which 
Colt’s have figured. May we mail 
itto you with our Catalog No. 73? 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
Pacine Coast Representative 
717 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


You know Colt to be a sturdy American product 
whose stern protection is recognized the world 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 












Colt’sGovernment Model cal. 
5 Automatic Pistol. The reg- 
ulation side-arm since 1911 
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farmers of the rest of the United 
States. However, there are undoubted 
advantages in having the system bound 
together into one compact whole and 
probably these advantages outweigh 
the slight unfairness which is done to 
the farmers located on the better 
farms of the United States. 

It was surprising to find how many 


| of the people present felt that the bot- 


tom had finally been reached in the 
land market and that now we were to 
have a decided turn upward. A ques- 
tiontaire was submitted on this point 
to a large number of different people 
and the replies indicated that every- 
where land was beginning to pick up 
just a little. 





Iowa State Grange Meets 


Ralph W. Smith, of Newton, was re- 
elected as master of the Iowa State 
Grange at the three-day convention at 
Cedar Rapids last week. The Grange 
passed resolutions opposing the calling 
of a special session of the Iowa legis- 
lature to pass on a million dollar bond 
issue for hard roads. It recommended 
the export debenture plan and opposed 
the control of the farm land bank sys- 


| tem by Eugene Meyer and his associ- 


ates. This meeting was the fifty-eighth 
annual convention of the Grange. 

The other officers elected were: 
Ralph W. Longley, of Grinnell, over- 
seer; Mrs. Etta Hadley, of Newton, 
lecturer; J. S. Knight, of Strawberry 
Point, steward; Lester Hummill, of 
Newton, assistant steward; Mrs. E. B. 
Porter, of Delhi, chaplain; A. H. Mead, 
of Manchester, treasurer; Mrs. Mary 
E. Lawson, of Oakland, secretary; Earl 
Hadley, of Newton, gate keeper; Mrs. 
C. R. Emmerson, of Masonville, Ceres; 
Mrs. Wade Long, of Manchester, Po- 
mona; Mrs. J. R. Powers, of Kellogg, 
Miss Fern Anthony, of New- 
ton, assistant steward. The three new 
members for the executive committee 
are: A. B. Judson, of Balfour, for a 
one-year term; E. B. Porter, of Delhi, 
for a two-year term, and John Tiedje, 
of Newton, for a three-year term. 








FOR FARM AND SHOP USE WHEN 
EQUIPPED WITH A FAMOUS 








Regulates speed for all 
loads. Entirely auto- 
matic. Saves fuel, re- 
pairs and one man’s 
\v time. Simple. Relia- 
ble. Easily installed. 
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Write for circulars, 
Price and special 
THIRTY -DAY 
TRIAL OFFER 


Harlan Machine Co. 
Dept. W. HARLAN, IOWA 
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sands of nationally adve: ised bs — , 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Handling the Poultry Flock—Getting Ready for Alfalfa 
By JAY WHITSON 


HE week ending October 8, I spent 
in visiting farmers in Hamilton, 
Hardin, Franklin, Blackhawk, Grundy 
and Marshall counties. A considerable 
number of farm folks are really trying 
to give their hens the best possible 
chance to produce eggs during the late 
fall and winter. I visited several farms 
where the entire flock had been put 
jnto winter quarters and were being 
kept inside. In some cases when the 
outside range offered no green feed, 
the owners did not expect to turn the 
flock out again until spring. On other 
farms it was merely a case of getting 
the flock to eating their full quota of 
mash, and establishing them in their 
winter quarters. ; 
I was also struck by the number of 
people who had endeavored to improve 
the ventilation and warmth of their 
houses. A lot of poultry houses that 
have been built or remodeled in Iowa 
during the last fifteen or twenty years 
are not very Satisfactory from the point 
of view of health and comfort of the 
hens. The putting in of a straw loft is 
the most common method being used, 
I believe. 





The soils experimental workers gen- 
erally advise the application of lime- 
stone several months or a year before 
the legume seeding that it is planned to 
benefit. I have been trying to find out 
how this checked up with the experi- 
ence of men who have used lime rather 
extensively on their farms in different 
parts of Iowa. I am convinced that 
when the soil is rather acid (having a 
limestone requirement of two tons or 
more), applying the limestone several 
months before the seeding of alfalfa, 
sweet clover or red clover, is really 
essential to success. On soils only 
slightly acid farmers seem to have suc- 
ceeded well, even when the limestone 
is applied at the time of seeding. Even 
on this soil, I do not doubt that earlier 
liming would be better, but it is less 
essential. 

I am pleased to note that i 
of Iowa where the acid soil extends 
down the full depth ordinarily occu- 
pied by plant roots, farmers are rath- 
er frequently applying an excess of 
limestone as measured by the test com- 
monly used. This is really essential 





that part | 


for successful alfalfa and sweet clover 


growing on such soil. 





That acid phosphate made as much 
difference in the maturity of the corn 
crop this year as in 1926 is the opinion 
of several farmers in Blackhawk coun- 
ty, whom I visited recently. I was on 
two farms south of Waterloo where 
acid phosphate was applied to part of 
the field and not to the rest. I believe 
that there was at least ten days dif- 
ference in the maturity of the corn. 
Not only was the corn considerably 
drier on an average, but the absence of 
soft, Sappy ears that would never be 
fit to crib, on that part of the field 
treated with acid phosphate, was no- 
ticeable. 

The men with whom I visited, who 
had used phosphate two years or more, 
are all sold on using it on all their 
land under cultivation, as rapidly as 
Possible. County Agent Uban says that 
this is generally true in Blackhawk 
county on farms where acid phosphate 
has been thoroly tried out. 





At least twenty-five trench silos were 
dug and filled—generally with corn 
that would not have matured enough 
to produce much grain—in Hardin 
county this year, according to County 
Agent Wiechmann. It is probable that 
4 Considerable number were dug that 
he had not heard about. 

The more I hear about trench silos 
and the more men that I visit who have 
used them, the more thoroly I am con- 
vinced as to their value. Of course, they 
= only a makeshift. Nevertheless, 

ere are a lot of tenant operated farms 


where this kind of a silo is the only 
one possible. 

There are a lot of farmers and farm 
owners not so thoroly sold on silage, its 
value and use, that they feel justified 
in going to the expense of erecting a 
real silo. In a year like this, they 
may try a trench silo and as a result 
become thoroly sold on using silage 
each year. I believe that eventually 
the use of trench silos will bring about 
the erection of more silos on Iowa 
farms. At least, the trench silo is mak- 
ing a lot of poor corn into good feed. 





Why does Marshall county raise 
twice as much winter wheat per town- 
ship as Tama and Story counties, the 
ones adjoining it on the east and west? 
On driving across the county on the 


Lincoln highway, I noticed much more 
winter wheat had been seeded there 
this fall than in Story county. The 
Iowa crop reports for several years in- 
dicate that this larger acreage in Mar- 
shall county is usual. Yields per acre 
are about the same. There is too small 
a difference in soil type to ¢xplain it, I 
believe. In general the soil found in 
a county or state largely determines 
the crops raised. Local custom and 
habit do considerably modify the acre- 
age in different crops, and Marshall 
county’s growing of more wheat seems 
to be such a variation. 





I saw five or six field-cutting silage 
cutters in operation in north-central 
Iowa, during the last week in Septem- 
ber and the first week in October. It 
was certainly wet enough during this 
time to bring to light any disadvantage 
in this regard in comparison with the 
standard method of making silage. 

Under such conditions, it appears 
that a field-cutting machine can be 
used almost as soon as an ordinary 








corn binder. This only applies when 
the cutting machinery is driven direct 
from the tractor by means of a power 
take-off or when an engine is mounted 
on the cutter. These are the only types 
I saw in operation. 

I found that farmers who had ob- 
served or operated a cutter using a 
power take-off were enthusiastic about 
this tool. There is no question that 
this method of silage <utting greatly 
reduces the size of the silo-filling gang 
and cuts down the total amount and 
hardness of the labor of filling. 

Only one objection was raised among 
the men with whom I discussed this 
cutter. Often men desire to put into 
the silo corn that has been injured by 
hail or drouth. When a light stand or 
a small growth of corn is put in the 
cutter, the accompanying wagon has 
to travel a long distance to get a load. 
Since the machine can travel only as 
fast as the teams pulling the wagons 
can, a small or poor crop of corn in- 
creases very considerably the time and 
labor of filling. 
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UICK makes every roa 
a boulevard - - - 





Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways ride 
like boulevards in a Buick for 1928. 
Important improvements impart a 
matchless riding ease—a smoothness 
over any road in any weather—which 
assure you a comfortable trip, no mat 
ter how far you may drive in a day. 


Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
In additionto Buick’s famous Cantilever 
Springs, Buick for 1928 has Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, front and rear. These 
have been made an integral part of the 
Buick chassis, and are standard equip. 
ment on all models. 


The Low-swung Body 


Bodies swung smartly low by means of 
the exclusive Buick double-drop frame 
provide greatly increased roadability 
due to their lowered center of 


gravity. 
—and Matchless Beauty, too 


Long, low, flowing lines—surpassingly 
beautiful color harmonies, inside and 
out —and restful form-fitting tailored 
seat cushions—all combine to make 
every ride in a Buick for 1928 the most 
pleasing you have ever known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


“WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEMf* 
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What kind of spark plugs 
he finds most dependable 
in engine-driven farm 
equipment and it is two 
to one that he will say, 
“Champions!” 


For Champions are known 
the world over as the better 
spark plugs. 


Their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation — their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy — 
and their special analysis 
electrodes which do not 
corrode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 


Try a set of Champions in 
your truck, tractor, sta- 
tionary ergine or your own 
personal car and learn 
why the majority of farm 
owners as well as millions 
of car owners always buy 


Champions. 
Listen to the Champion 
Sparkers every Wednesday 


evening, 8:00 to 8:30 Eastern 
Standard Time, over stations 
WJZ, WBZD, WBZ, KDKA, 
WJR, WLW, KYW, KSD, 
Wwcco. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


WES 


¥ 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors=— 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 


i and cars other than 
panes ie ths Geel te a 
stationary engines 
60¢ = packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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CATAPULT 


Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
Author of “Homestead Country,” “Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” ete. 


T SEEMED to Doug, as the horse 
under him recoiled, that he had 
never known a horse to go so high; and 
he was absolutely certain that he had 
never known one to hit so hard when 
Hobo’s four bunched hoofs did strike 
the ground. It seemed thet some mas- 
sive hammer had smote him on the top 
of his head, while a similar one seemed 
to drive the base of his spine upward. 
There was a twist, too, at the end of 
the drive that came in a hair’s breadth 
of unseating him the first pitch. 


After that first deliberate pitch, 
Hobo accelerated. The longer he 
went the wilder he became. It seemed 


| he lost his head entirely and devel- 














oped into a wild horse. Could Doug 
have viewed him then, from a spec- 
tator’s standpoint, he would hardly 
have recognized him as the docile ap- 
pearing little dun he first examined. 
As it was, he could scarcely see any- 
thing. Even the girl on the fence 
seemed to be gyrating crazily, and 
when Hobo smashed broadside into 
the corral, directly beneath her, he 
hardly felt the shock, altho his left 
leg suddenly went numb. 

He was too entirely busy to note 





that the shock the horse had imparted 
his head spinning again. 


to the fence had unbalanced the girl 
and all but dislodged her. And when 


Hobo struck again, catching her at a 
she was hurled, 


disadvantage, head 


out of him. But I don’t imagine there’ll 


be much fight in him from now on.” 

Sid came out while they were talk- 
ing, plainly groggy from the night’s ca- 
rousal. He, too, made for the creek 
directly and coming back with a 
cleared head, saw them. 


“Hello, there,” he greeted, “you've | 


got a quick comeback, Summers. Feel 


like topping a bad horse this morn- 


ing?” 





“Just finished,’ said Doug, pointing | 


to the drooping Hobo. “Your sister 


could ride him now.” 


ID stared open mouthed, turued to 


Fay for confirmation. She nodded. | 


“I'd give a thousand dollars to have 
seen it,” said Sid at length. “Next 
time, don’t be so chary with your in- 
vitations.” 

“He didn’t even invite me,” said 
Fay. “I just caught him in the act. It 
was worth seeing,” she added; “but a 
little terrible, too.” 

Doug rode another bad horse that 
afternoon. At least they said he was a 
bad horse, but he was play compared 
with Hobo. 
at night and he went home by star- 
light, against their urging to remain, 


He did succeed in 
mount, but somehow he had trouble 
in locating the door of his bedroom 
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“Nobody can tell me who I can or who I can’t run around with.” 


over heels, almost beneath his fren- 
zied hoofs. 


Doug saw her then and surged back 


| on the big spade bit which hitherto 


he had disdained. The big pointed 
spade spread in Hobo’s locked jaws 
and his mouth flew open with a vio- 
lence. 

Blood and foam followed the sav- 
age bite of that bit and Hobo grunted 
and sat down on his haunches, his 
spreading forelegs almost embracing 
the girl. Yes, Hobo sat back on his 
haunches, doglike, and remained in 
that ludicrous position. He was thru; 
his bolt was shot. Never again would 
he fight to dislodge a rider as he had 
fought before. 

Doug slid down, a bit shakily, picked 
up the girl and carried her out of the 
corral. The shock of the fall had 
knocked the breath from her, but she 
was all right as soon as it came 
back. 

“I told you,” said Doug severely, 
“not to set on that fence. If there had 
been a hackmore on him instead of a 
good spade bit, there’d been a differ- 
ent story to tell.” 

“It was a wonderful ride,” she said 
at length, “a wonderful ride.” 

Doug looked out at the pines to 
avoid meeting her eyes. 

“Nothing spectacular about it,” he 
said shortly. “Can you stand alone 
now?” 

“Of course.” She proved it. “I 
thought the boys were just joking 
about your riding abilities,” she said 
slowly. “I know now they were not.” 

“He was a warm baby while he last- 
ed,” said Doug, looking at Hobo with 
admiration. “He had me foggy a time 
or two. Never expected such a fight 


| 
| 
| 


| awoke with 





and upset most of the furniture of the 
sitting room in a vain effort to do so. 
Terry came at length and led him 
away from a medicine closet 
which he was trying to climb amid 
sundry crashes of bottles and a med- 
ley of smells. Next morning he 


aches and as surly as a spring bear. 
“Where’s all that smell of turpen- 
tine and iodine coming from?” he 
wanted to know as he dragged on the 
boots Terry had taken from his feet 
when he had to put him to bed. 
“From you,” said Terry pointedly. 


“You broke every bottle in the medi- | 


cine chest last night.” 

“How in the thunder did I do that?” 
Doug wanted to know. “I don’t re- 
member anything about it.” 

“Don’t suppose you do,” said Terry, 
fixing him with a look. “There must 
have something happened te your 
mind else you wouldn’t have been try- 
ing to climb into it.” 

Doug digested this. 

“I must have made a little noise,” 
he said finally. 

“Noise!” exclaimed Terry. “A lo- 
coed steer turned loose couldn’t have 
made more.” 

“Did I—er, 
Doug. 

“Doug,” said Terry earnestly, “I al- 
ways thought that cussing was some- 
thing a fellow got good at by practice. 
If you ever had any practice before, I 
don’t know when it was, but after 
hearing you last night, I’ll sure have 
to change my mind. It beat anything 
I ever heard before or expect to hear 
hereafter.” 

Doug drew a long breath. He arose 

(Continued on page 25) 


say anything?” asked 


another of those head- | 


They kept him until late | 





stabling his | 


into | 








and, it 


With these fall days comes 
the necessity for better lights. 
It will be dark before you get 
the work in the barn and out- 
doors done—are you going to 
stumble around in the dark or 
with the dim light of an old 
lantern? 


A modern gasoline lantern, 
one that will give you a 
brilliant light, will make your 
work twice as easy, help pre- 
vent accidents and the waste 
and damage that so often oc- 
cur when you have to feel 
your way. They are abso- 
lutely safe, cheap to operate 
and are unaffected by cold, 
wind or rain. 


Inthe house youcan have good 
lights, too, for the evening 
reading and sewing. Your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Man has sev- 
eral different 
kinds that he 
will be glad to 
demonstrate 
to you toshow 
you what a 
saving of eye- 
sight good 
home lights will bring. 


Don’t forget the electric flash- 
lights. There are times when 
they are worth a hundred 
times what you pay for them, 
for they give instant light 
that you can use with safety 
in the hay mow, closet or even 
around leaky gasoline tanks. 





You can get lighting equip- 
ment to the best advantage at 
your nearest ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store. 


Your “Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 
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Red Clover and Sweet Clover 

for Green Manure 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Il have some red clover seeded with 
my oats last spring which I went to 
plow under either this fall or next 
April for corn in 1928. I also have 
some sweet clover seeded in oats last 
spring which I want to plow under 
for corn next year, and would like to 
know how sweet clover and red clover 
compare for fertilizing purposes when 
used in this way.” 

Ordinarily the best time to plow un- 
der either red clover or sweet clover 
as green manure for corn is some time 
during the last half of April. If May, 
June and July are unusually dry it may 
prove to be a mistake to plow this late. 
On the average, however, the most fer- 
tility and the greatest corn yields are 
obtained by plowing the clover under 
during late April. 

Sweet clover will ordinarily add at 
least 50 per cent more fertility to the 
land than red clover when plowed un- 
der in April. Red clover doesn’t re- 
quire nearly as much lime as sweet 
clover, however, and on some land it is 
possible to get a stand of red clover 
where it is impossible to get a stand of 
sweet clover. Sweet clover seed is so 
much cheaper than red clover seed 
that we advise sweet clover for green 
manure purposes wherever the soil 
contains enough lime to make it pos- 
sible to get a stand of sweet clover. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


if you want to give us a lift, we’ll ap- 
preciate it, and if you don’t want to 
carry a pair of flat tires like us, we 
wouldn’t blame you a bit, and it’ll be 
all right with us.” 

The big truck driver was already 
moving his dinner bucket and coat 
from the seat beside him to make room 
for us, and he bade us climb in, with a 
welcoming smile that we knew was 
genuine. A few minutes later, when 
we whizzed past our professional com- 
petitor, weary Willie, our driver 
grinned at us: “That bird has been on 
the road longer than you boys, but he 
doesn’t Know his cans.” Our friendly 
chauffeur carried us for thirty miles, 
and almost apologized for having to lect 
us out when he came to the end of 
his run. 

The next man who fell for our red 
can bait was a middle-aged battery 
salesman with a mania for chewing 
gum and trimming his nails while driv- 
ing. He took us all the way to Omaha 
and selected a restaurant where we 
blew him to the best meal on the card 
and ourselves to the next best. He 
wanted our first foreign address, so he 
could send a little present as a re- 
minder of the part he had played in 
our trip. I gave him Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and can hardly wait to 
get there to find out what he sent. 
We're on our way, and I’ll tell you about 
it when we get there. 


We rode a street car to the city lim- | 


its east of Council Bluffs, Iowa, -and 
then continued our game. Sometimes 
we'd have to walk a mile or more be- 
fore anyone picked us up, but after 
having stopped, no one ever refused to 
carry us or seemed to resent the idea 
of our fake can. They all appeared to 
enjoy the deception as much as we, and 
80 instead of victimizing the motorist 
we really provided an interesting di- 
version for all who were sympathetic 
enough to stop and thereby deserve it. 

We made one enemy, however, I’m 
afraid. One hot afternoon we had 


walked nearly two miles before anyone | 


Seemed to notice us. We were begin- 
ning to wish that we had brought a 
fire extinguisher or a stretcher to hur- 
ty down the road with as bait instead 
of our gasoline can. 

“That driver seems interested in our 
can,” said Jim finally, glancing over 





















Great New Chrysler “62” 4 


—6-cylinder motor. 7-bearing a 


crankshaft. 62 and more miles “a 


per hour. Invar-strut pistons. Ge 
Oil filter and air cleaner. Venti- 
lated crankcase. Impulse neu- is 
tralizer and rubber engine ig 
mountings. New cellular 
radiator. 4-wheel hydraulic 


type i 
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$725 to $875 











HRYSLER cars are de- 
signed and built for 
people who want that extra 
something which makes all 


$1095 to $1295 


the difference between per- 


formance and value that are 
merely satisfactory and per- 
formance and value that are 
truly distinctive. 


Pick-up, power and speed 
that amaze as much as they 
exhilarate— instant respon- 
siveness to steering wheel— 
brakes that positively insure 
safety—most unusual riding 





$1495 to $1745 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax) 


4 Great Cars in 4Great Markets 


comfort — marked freedom 
from mechanical cares— 
alluring smartness of line 
and color. 


There are four great lines to 
meet the four great divisions 
of the market—“52,” “62,” 
“72” and the Imper‘al “80.” 
See them. Among them you 
are bound to find the car | 
that exactly fits your needs 
—the car that actually pro- 
vides that “extra something” 
at a price unbelievably low. 


$2495 to $3595 





his shoulder. He was carrying the can 
—and I believe that is why no one had 
picked us up. “Two men in the front 
seat, and they’re looking at our can.” 
But the car sped by, in spite of the fact 
that the entire back seat was empty. 
Well, whether it was our unspoken 
curse upon his hurry or the justice of 
Kismet, we came upon these same two 
men a half-mile farther on—and out 
of gas! 

This time, the driver was even more 
interested in our red can, but the devil 
in Jim prompted him to explain that 
we needed all the gasoline we had for 
our own car, which was stranded just 
over the next hill. 

“Let me ride to the first filling sta- 
tion with you,” the driver asked, “so I 
can get some gasoline for my car.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jim shook his head, “but 
you didn’t have room i.1 your car for us 
when we were walking, and we haven’t 
got as big a car as yours here, mister, 
so I guess we can’t help you any.” And 
Jim was right at that. I hope that dis- 
appointed driver reads this, so he’ll 
know that we really couldn’t have 
helped him after all. 

Eventually we reached New York, 
and our first concern was the S. S. 
West Humhaw. We called at the of- 
fices of A. H. Bull & Co., operators of 
this United States Shipping Board 


4 


| 





freighter which would be our home for 
the next two months, if we lived. 

We learned that the sailing date had 
been delayed one day, that our first 
stop would be in the Azores after ten 
days at sea, that our second would 
be the Canary Islands, that the boat 
was only about one-sixth the size of the 
Leviathan, on which I had crossed be- 
fore, that there would be only seven 
passengers, including one woman—and 
then we learned no more, for Jim be- 
came too excited. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately as the 
case may be—no one seemed to be able 
to inform my young partner about this 
particular passenger, the only female 
on the boat except the second mate’s 
chimpanzee, and that evening poor Jim 
was restless in speculation. Would she 
be a trig, well-favored, nimble-witted 
maiden to add spice to shipboard life, 
or would she—not? 

“It'd be a good joke on you, with 
all your fever, if she turns out to be a 
fat, sleek negress going to Liberia or 
some such place,” I told Jim. 

“Well, that’d be worse for her than 
for me,” he answered, always refusing 
to see the dark side of life. 

Our embarkation on the West Hum- 
haw and the denouncement of the mys- 
terious lady passenger will be described 
in the next installment. 
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Grind All Your 
Feed-Sfop Waste/ | 


TOP costly waste and 7 —=7s 

S guesswork in feeding. Vs a, 

Make your feed go a {ff 

third further. Grinds { aa 

oats for pigslop—alfalfa CAE, | F 

for chickenmash. The ¢& ’ 

W-W Grinder turns | 

“roughage’”’ into dollars. 

Makes valuable mixed 

feedof alfalfa, grain, sna; Z i 
corn, fodder, bundle Zz \ 
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WW’ FEED GRIND 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham-, 
do the work. Timken heavy duty % 
. Five sizes—elevator or 
ears successful service. 
Write for literature and feed samples. 
W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
’ WICHITA, KANSAS 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 
The Dukehart Machinery Co., Des Moines 
The T. G. Northwail Co,, Omaha 
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Red Brand 


(top wire) 





and SOY BEANS 


J. L. Fleshner, Allenville, Illinois, 
plants 2 or 3 soy beans in each hill 
of corn. Acarload of Fall lambs get 
fat on the beans, lower blades of corn 
and stray weeds. 

Soy beans planted with cornand rye 
drilled between the corn rows gives 
R. V. Disharoon, Villa Ridge, Mo.,a 
live stock profit out of his corn field. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


**Galwannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
makes extra profits possible for many years 
to come. More than this, it keeps the chil- 
dren on the farm. ‘‘For what boy or girl 
will learn to love the farm if they are con- 
tinually worn out running after breechy 
stock or chasing neighbors’ pigs?’’ asks 
Mrs. Grace Frey, Abilene, Kansas. 

Fence for greater profits with RED 
BRAND. Copper in the steel keeps long life 
in; extra heavy zinc ‘‘galvannealed’’ coating 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line wires, can’t-slip knots help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight, bull-proof. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3814 INDUSTRIAL ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
What has been your experience with or 
without good fence? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter that we use. Write 
for details, catalog and 3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how others have made more 
money with hog-tight fence. 
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HOG WATER 


this Safe, Sure 
3 “ 











Hogs gain weight in the 
coldest weather when you 
supply properly warmed drink- 
ing water. Avoid danger of fire, save 
fuel costs, and do away with all the 
work of tending a lamp or heater by instal™ 
ing a Dempster Self-Heating Hog Waterer- 
Simply place the drinking bowl where hogs 
can reach it and cover the pipes and tank 
with manure. Works pertectly when it’s 30 
below zero. Easy to install; costs nothing to 
run. See one at your dealer’s today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPSTER 


SELF-HEATING 


HOG WATERER 












dio on Terms 
lay While You Pay/ $9 85 


marvelous set for distance 
PUTS IT IN 










8 , tone, 
- 6 tube—1 dial( illuminated). 









jo Bargains. Write today for copy. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG. CO. 
HARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 
Dept, 647 American Radio Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CORN HUSKERS! 4227 crit 
Make more money. shuck more corn with 


CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Ideal on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
get slick. Makes mittens wear twice as long. 

Price 50c per bottle delivered. 
Sold on money back guarantee. Prices to dealers 
and specialty men. 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. Minden, Nebraska 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FR ESE sample 


DOLESE 83ROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 















Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 











! Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. Alli inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate sumber. 























Reward Applies to Fake Agents 


An Iowa Service Bureau member 
asks: 

“Does your $50 reward on fraudu- 
lent agents apply to newspaper solic- 
itors? Recently the agent for a farm 
paper stopped at a neighbor’s house 
and told the young daughter that her 
father had sent word for her to sign 
his name on a check in payment for 
subscription and a water jug premium. 
The girl hesitated saying she had 
never before signed a check in that 
way. The agent insisted it was her 
father’s orders so she finally signed 
the check. Now my neighbor says 
he had not even talked to the agent. 
Could anything be done in a case like 
this?” 

Yes, the reward applies to any 
fraudulent agent, no matter what he 
sells, who defrauds or swindles an 
Iowa Service Bureau member, or any 
member of his family, on his farm 
when the “Warning to Agents” sign is 
posted. 

There are three ways the farmer 
can handle a case like our friend has 
described. First, he can just let it go 
and do nothing. That course of action 
simply encourages the swinders to 
continue in business. Second, if he is 
satisfied to save his money, and let it 
go at that, he can instruct his banker 
to stop payment on the check. Third, 
if he is tired of being “stung” he can 
make an example of the agent by 
waiting till he cashes the check, and 
then file information against him for 
obtaining money by false pretenses. 

Whoever is primarily responsible for 
the agent’s arrest and _ conviction 
should file claim to the $50 reward 
in all cases where the reward applies. 

By the way, any Service Bureau mem- 
ber who does not have this new sign 
will be furnished one free on request. 
All correspondence about new signa, 
rewards, etc., should be addressed to 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau. 





Promoters Are Coming Back 


A few years ago there was an abun- 
dance of stock salesmen in Iowa offer- 
ing hot tips on investments in oil and 
other affairs. Then the state got busy 
and the promoters left for safer terri- 
tory. 

If reports from subscribers are any 
indication, it would appear that some 
of the confidence men are coming 
back. One lady we know about was 
visited by a smooth talking fellow 
from Minnesota. He sold her a num- 
ber of shares in a company and as- 
sured her the stock in a short time 
would pay $5 for every one she in- 
vested. So she bought. But she has 
not even been able to get the original 
stock, let alone the added money. In- 
vestigation showed the company was 
not licensed to sell stock in Iowa. The 
agent was gone and our friend is won- 
dering if he will return, and if she will 
get any of her money back. 

If a fellow wants to sell you invest- 
ment paper and is a good legitimate 
man, of which there are a number, he 
will be only too glad to have you in- 
vestigate him or his company. Do not 
grab up snaps that require checks im- 
mediately. Find out something abouts 
the proposed company or investment 
before you hand over the cash. Re- 
member that after the cash has been 
paid and the agent is gone it’s a hard 
row to get either back. 

There are plenty of sound, reliable 
companies trying to do an honest busi- 
ness that will help you invest your sav- 
ings so that you need not worry about 
hiding your wealth in a dark corner. 
“Investigate before you invest.” Be- 













McCormick - Deering 


Manure Spreader and 
the ; 































































The ‘Road to Farm ‘Profit 


The old-fashioned ways that made money in farming 
before the war have gone by the board. Everything 
is changed. The man who sticks to the old ideas has 
a hard time of it nowadays. 


Yields must be increased, operations must be handled 
more efficiently, labor must be saved. Better equipment 
must produce bigger and better crops at lower costs—or 
there is little profit. 

First, fertility must be put in the soil, and the scientific 
method is by McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. The 
speed and ease with which fresh manure is handled and 
put evenly on the fields with this spreader encourages the 
full use of valuable fertility. 

You will like the design and build of the McCormick- 
Deering. It is light of draft, simple 
and strong, and does everything a 
good spreader should do. Low for 














































































Note these features: 





i : i 1. Auto Steer 
easy loading, with adjustments for 2. Front Wheels Track 
different manures and light or ; oe “ 
heavy spreading. Built in two sizes. + Se ee 
Note the features at right. Other |} ¢ a 
machines handle crops; this ma- |} 6. Self-Aligning Bearings 
chine increases them. 4 er oe 7 horn 

: L 1x Ss 

-See this spreader at the McCor- : Sette dee Dn 








mick-Deering dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606S. MichiganAve. OF AMERICA — Chicago, Il. 


McCormick - Deering 











SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 















Caswell Picker Hitch places the 
tractor on the second row from the 
standing corn. Removes the tongue 
trucks. Carries the front end on 
the tractor. Saves corn; saves 
. power. Power-Take-Off is not re- 

: quired, but can be used if desired. 
i Simplest, best Wagon Hitch ov- 
"“Witolanbis. 


See your dealer. Write for information. - 


CASWELL MANUFACTURING CO., CHEROKEE, IOWA 
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ware of the slick talking promoter. 


A NEW KOVAR on that quack grass 
field this fall will make a far better 
crop next season. It loosens up the 
soil—brings quack grass roots to sur- 
face for freezing and killing. Nothing 
like this machine on the market—buy 
now. See your nearest KOVAR dealer. 


Mail coupon for full information. 
U 
Jos. J. KOVAR Co. SYATONNA s 


Please send information about the NEW KOVAR. 
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Pooling Differences Here 
and In Canada 

yy 40000 UHNNUEOHOUA UAE RNGEREETE EET 
(Continued from page 7) 

inspired the farmer as has his own or- 


ganization—the pool. 
The laws governing the handling of 








T 
at the request of the farmers. 


first fight for recognition was at Ot- 
tawa in 1901, and now Canada has very 
satisfactory grain handling legislation. 
One law which puts great responsibil- 
ity on an elevator is that compelling 
an elevator to guarantee grades and 
weights; another, passed this year, 
gives the shipper absolute right to 
name the terminal to which he wishes 
to ship. This right was taken away 
two years ago thru the political activi- 
ties of the trade, but it was restored 
definitely this year. 

Our selling problems present some 
difficulties that are not present in 
Canada. About 75 per cent of the 
Canadian crop is exported and the bulk 
of it passes thru two ports, Fort Wil- 
liam—Port Arthur and Vancouver, 
while our exportable surplus goes thru 
ports on both seaboards and thru the 
Jakes and the gulf. Three-fourths of 
our crop is milled here at home. We 
have at least seven big milling centers 
with hundreds of smaller mills, com- 
pared with one main milling center in 
Canada and a few smaller scattered 
mills. Unquestionably this condition 
complicates our selling problem as our 
pools must deal with many buyers, if 


ain have been changed many times | 
Their | 





they sell direct, while the Canadians | 


can concentrate on a few big exporters | 


and the big millers. 


The pool is selling more and more of 


its wheat direct all the time, and it is 
the development of its export trade 
that promises 
over a period of time. Last year it ex- 
ported direct to buyers in the old 
country about 75 per cent of its han- 
dlings. 

Then the variation in our wheats 
complicates the selling problem. Geo- 
graphic conditions account for this 
condition and it never can be changed. 
While it is true the Canadian pool han- 
dled about twenty varieties and 365 
grades of wheat last yeam the large 
percentage of it was one variety. As 
the country grows older. and weeds 
and rust appear, there is a tendency to 
try out new varieties, but the pool can 
be a strong force in keeping out those 
varieties that do not come up to ac- 
cepted standards. 

The situation in the United States, 
the Canadians say, makes advisable 
the formation of sectional pools which 
might sell independently of each other 


but which should co-ordinate all other 
We have hard and soft win- | 


activities. 
ter wheats, hard and soft spring 
wheats, with every variation in grade 
and quality, while in Canada the main 
crop is hard spring wheat with a com- 
paratively small winter wheat crop in 
Ontario, a negligible winter wheat 
crop in Alberta and a small durum 
crop in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The sale of wheat on grade only in 
Canada also simplifies their selling 
Problem. Here the tendency is toward 
the sale of wheat on the basis of its 
Protein content, and this offers our 
Pools their opportunity to get premi- 
ums for their farmers which the Cana- 
dians can not get under their grading 
System. There is some criticism in 
Canada of selling only on grade, but 
Canada’s grading system is so popular 
m the old country with both the trade 
and the pool that the system is not 
likely to be changed soon. This is be- 
cause Australian and Argentine wheat 
deteriorates during shipment and Ca- 
tadian wheat holds up in quality. This 
Standardization of Canadian wheat is 
to Canada’s advantage since all Cana- 
dian wheat is sold in the old country 
oa F. A. or fair average quality basis. 
While conditions for organizing and 
selling seem to have favored the Cana- 
dians, it does not follow that the wheat 
sTowers of the United States can not 
surmount their difficulties. But they 


the greatest benefits | 





Clear Vision in Every 


BODY /y FISHER 


CADILLAC * 


LASALLE 


* BUICK * OAKLAND * 


OLDSMOBILE + 


PONTIAC +* CHEVROLET 








V V HEN you sit behind the steering wheel of a car with Body by 
Fisher, note how unobstructed is the view in front and to both sides.—Two 
features combined to create this greater safety and greater enjoyment in motor- 
ing.—One is the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield, which affords 
vision through a single pane of plate glass, without metal or rubber strips to 
interfere with the clear view.—The other feature which makes Fisher- 
equipped cars safer and more pleasant to drive is the use of narrow 
front pillars of unusual strength, which eliminate the “blind spot” in driving. 


7 


The VV Windshield—This remarkable contri- 
bution of Fisher to greater motor car satisfaction 
not only assures perfect ventilation and complete 
weather protection—it is also safer and more con- 
venient because it may be raised or lowered ver- 
tically with one hand while the car is in motion. 


7 gv 


gy 7 7 


Plate Glass—Crystal plate—or thick win- 
dow glass—is never used in Fisher Bodies. 
The diamond-like polish of the genuine plate 
glass used in every Body by Fisher affords 
perfect clarity of vision—another highly de- 
sirable safety feature of every Body by Fisher. 




















do need a broader vision of the possi- 
bilities of concentrated selling. 
viously with over 4,000 farmers’ ele- 
vators, nine state pools, and several 
co-operative grain handling agencies 
on the terminal markets, a splendid 
foundation for co-operative effort has 
been laid. But the central structure 
has not yet been built in this country. 

The real test of the Canadian pool 
may come when it has a bumper crop 
to handle with a constantly declining 
market. But this is the test pool offi- 
cials feel they can meet as the pools 
have already had some experience 
with big crops. 

The 1923 crop was the largest in the 
history of Canada, also the world’s 
third largest crop since 1900, and the 
Alberta pool functioned alone that 
year. The 1925 crop was the second 
largest in the history of Canada with 
a world crop larger than any year ex- 
cept 1915. All three pools were then 
operating. The 1926 crop was Cana- 
da’s third largest crop, and the 1927 
crop promises to be slightiy larger 
than the 1926 crop with the Alberta 
crop breaking all records for that 
province. 

Today the pool has both economic 
and political strength. It is still gain- 
ing new members and Ontario, which 


has just organized a provincial pool to | 
Ob- | handle winter wheat and coarse grains, 


| has over 8,000 members and is now 





| selling thru the pool. 





Keeping Frost From Stable 
Walls 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I am planning on building a barn, 
preferably with some sort of masonry 
stable walls. What is the best way to 
prevent these from frosting on the 
inside?” 

Good stable ventilation will help 
some in keeping down frost; but un- 
less the wall is well insulated, there 
is bound to b& considerable frost 
gather when the moist warm stable 
air strikes a wall which is 20 below 
zero on the outside. With a wooden 
wall it is not very difficult, since wood 
in itself is a fairly good insulator. Two 
thicknesses of lumber and heavy build- 
ing paper outside, and a layer of insu- 
lation and matched lumber inside the 
studding will make a warm wall. 
Sometimes the space between the 
studding is filled with sawdust or sim- 
flar material. This is warm but has a 
tendency to draw dampness. 


| ing thru. 








With a masonry wall, it is more dif- 
ficult to guard against frost. The air 
spaces in hollow tile and in concrete 
blocks, while they help some, are not 
sufficient to stop the cold from strik- 
The standard construction 
has been a wall of hollow tile, concrete 
blocks, or solid concrete, then fur- 
ring strips on the inside, then laths 
and cement plaster. The air space by 
this construction makes the effective 
insulation. In some cases, insulating 
lumber is fastened to the inside of the 
wall, then this plastered. There are 
some objections to either of these 
methods, due to the danger of holes 
being made even in cement plaster. 

One of the newer and probably best 
ways of building a frost-proof ma- 
sonry wall is a double wall with a 
continuous air space. Forms are now 
available for building two reinforced 
concrete walls each four inches thick 
and with a two-inch air space between. 
This requires a little more labor but 
no more material than a single eight- 
inch wall, and is very effective in 
keeping cold from striking thru. Also 
concrete blocks are available with a 
continuous air space, and these can by 
eareful work be laid up into a wall 
which also has very good insulating 
properties. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


N CONTRAST to the dying and dead 

condition of almost everything in 
the garden, I found an Irish Elegance 
rose in bloom this morning. And, dar- 
ing rose that it is—you would expect 
as much from a rose named for the 
Irish, wouldn’t you?—there are still 
more buds forming. 





Pagan people, we are told, inaugu- 
rated Hallowe’en to celebrate a boun- 
tiful harvest on the very eve of win- 
ter. So far as is recorded, Hallowe’en, 
unlike many other feast days, has re- 
mained fixed in the calendar. The an- 
cient Celts, originators of Hallowe’en, 
celebrated it on the night of the last 
day of October, and so it has always 
been. 





Myself, the recipient of a half bushel 
of Grimes’ Golden and Delicious, lowa 
grown apples, I am for celebrating the 
apple harvest in some way, but can 
think of no more proper ceremonial 
than eating as many apples as I want 
each night, three at least, from now 
until “All Hallows Eve,” or as long as 
they last. 





Did you read Mr. Flood’s start on 
his vagabond journey around the world 
in last week’s Wallaces’ Farmer? And 
about Mrs. Flood, sensible woman that 
she is, who planned the trip and sent 
her husband on his way, doubtless 
knowing that she’s keeping him by en- 
couraging him to go away and have a 
good time? Considering the nature of 
the trip and the length of time her 
adventurer-husband will be gone, it 
was heroic on her part to send him 
off. Tho I suspect she is not the sort 
of woman who entertains heroics for 
herself. 





Maybe the minister talked about 
commandments for wives that Sunday 
in church when Mrs. Flood got the 
idea for the round-the-world trip for 
her husband and his pal, Jim Wilson. 
Such seem to be very popular nowa- 
days. Just this morning, I read of a 
new set of commandments for wives, 
perpetrated by some men up in New 
England. Still, he may have talked of 
no such thing. Personally, I find church 
an excellent place to think things out 
clearly, and other women have admit- 
ted similar experiences to me. 





A terrible picture of rural school 
conditions was pictured by Henry Is- 
rael, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Country Life Association, at the 
national Red Cross meeting in Wash- 
ington last week. It strikes one that 
he is a little too severe when he con- 
demns country schools’ thuswise: 
“There are 163,000 one-room rural 
schools in the United States, and the 
sanitary conditions in them are gener- 
ally worse than in stables and barns 
housing the farm animals.” 

Mr. Israel did not confine himself to 
the school. He attacked the lunch bas- 
kets and the tin buckets in which the 
country school children carry their 
lunches on their long hikes over coun- 
try roads to school. He classed these 
as literally “pails of disease.” 

Are country schools as bad as that? 
They didn’t use to be. Now it would 
be interesting to hear from some school 
person or some public health individual 
who really has the facts. J. oN. 





Aunt Ada’s axioms: “Most hard 
knocks can be turned to blessings if 
we think of the lessons they teach.” 





A slow oven is one with a tempera- 
ture of from 250 to 350 degrees Fahren- 
heit; a moderate oven is from 350 to 
400 degrees; a hot oven is from 400 to 
450 degrees. 


Wuile We Wait for Our New 
House 


E POSSESSED an old house and 

must wait until the farm mort- 
gage was somewhat reduced before we 
could safely rebuild. 

The old house was unlovely to look 
at and uncomfortable to live in. ‘“Let’s 
get along just as it is,” I suggested, 
“and then build new.” 

“Too uncertain,” said my husband. 
“We may have to live in this house a 
dozen years or more.” 

Recent farming conditions have de- 
creed that we still live in the old house, 
but we have succeeded in making it 
very comfortable without much ex- 
pense, so we have not minded doing so, 

The house was very cold. “I’ll point 
up the foundation: first thing,” decreed 
the family handy-man. “No use trying 
to heat a room when the wind blows 
in under the floor.” This cost us very 
little and made a wonderful difference 
in comfort on a windy day. Every 
window and door rattled loosely in the 
breeze, so we invested in substantial 
storm doors and windows for every 
room commonly in use, and soon saved 
this expense in fuel. Many old houses 
were very poorly constructed in the 
beginning. We have found paper roof- 
ing to be the most satisfactory inex- 
pensive solution for a house that lets in 
the cold thru its sides. Let me warn 
against so-called building paper, be- 
cause it soon cracks and becomes 
useless. 

There are two satisfactory ways of 
applying this roofing. Remove the old 
siding and cover the house with two- 
ply roll roofing, taking care that it is 
fastened securely and is snugly fitted 
at the casings; then replace the sid- 
ing. Or, simply apply three-ply paper 
shingles to the outside of the build- 
ing; this does not look unattractive, is 
quickly done and settles the question 
of paint while the shingles last. These 


three improvements were not expensive 
and have made the old house snug and 
comfortable. 

Poor ceilings promised to be an ever- 
present problem. The old split lath 
were becoming loose and broken and 
ceilings were in every degree of 
patched and falling plaster. We found 
wall-board to be our best remedy, be- 
cause it went up over the old ceiling, 
only the loosened portions being re- 
moved. This saved a vast amount of 
work and litter in the house. We pur- 
chased the board in large sheets and 
finished the joinings with substantial 
wood strips and moldings about the 
edge. If such a ceiling is put up with 
patent fasteners, which can now be ob- 
tained, it may be removed if desired 
and used in other ways if the old house 
is presently to be abandoned. 

All sorts of indignities had been per- 
petrated upon the side walls of the old 
house. Superfluous doorways had been 
closed with rough boards. Amateur 
patching had resulted in rough ridges 
and swirls of plaster that looked as if 
it had been applied with an egg-beater. 
New paper placed upon such walls 
quickly cracks and becomes unsightly. 
We removed loosened plaster and re- 
placed it as well as we could; all solid 
plaster was left, even tho rough. Next 
we made a quantity of paste in which 
glue was dissolved, and pasted cheese- 
cloth over all surfaces where boards 
had been used or where bad cracks 
were evident. -This has given a good 
surface upon which to paper, and the 
paper never cracks. I find that for 
rough, imperfect walls, a wall-paper 
rather dark in color and indefinite in 
design best conceals imperfections; 
especially avoid paper having stripes 
or formal designs for crooked or rough 
walls, since such designs emphasize ev- 
ery imperfection. 

At first glance, the casings seemed 
impossible; awkward wainscotings in 
practically every room; worn and 
scarred window-sills; baseboards per- 
forated with ancient mouse-holes. Here 
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Dolls of all Nations—No. 9 





INDA is a little Swedish girl, liv- 

ing on one of the many fine dairy 
and grain farms in Sweden. The 
country in her district looks very 
much like Southern Minnesota or 
Wisconsin, with rolling hills, many 
streams and lakes. 
fences of Sweden are nearly always 
built of wood, as there is a large 
supply of timber, with rivers to 
float 
brothers is a logger in a lumber 
mill. A Russian boy will be the 
next paper doll to appear. 

Paste doll and costume on heavy 
paper, color with crayon, and cut 
out. 


The houses and 


the logs. One of Linda’s 














are some simple ways we have foun 
to neutralize these unlovely effects: 

Casings painted in the same genera) 
tone as the wall paper become much 
less intrusive, especially in the cace of 
wainscoting. In common with many 
old houses, our own is somewhat lack. 
ing in light, so we have adhered ty 
paper in tan and gold shades, and haye 
painted the casings a soft, deep ye. 
low. Curtains may be hung so as to 
largely conceal ugly window casings, 
We have remedied a number of ruined 
window sills by widening them by 
means of a shelf and then covering 
both with oilcloth or linoleum. Yellow 
oilcloth used in this way seems to add 
sunshine to a dark room and the wide 
shelf is delightful for holding plants, 
flowers, magazines or a_ basket of 
sewing. 

In these ways, we have made our 
old house presentable and comfortable 
without spending money that might 
better be used for more permanent im. 
provements.—Mrs. Georgia Lott Selter, 





Delicious Baked Appies 


T’S an art to properly prepare baked 

apples. Too often a half baked, fla- 
vorless or dried-up dish is served under 
this name, whereas the fruit so labeled 
(but usually libeled) should be pinkish, 
translucent, juicy and ready to melt 
in your mouth. 

In the first place, good cooking ap 
ples must be used. Jonathan apples 
have an excellent flavor and a good 
color. And in the second place, they 
must be cooked very slowly. 

If you wish baked apples with a nat- 
ural rosiness, Jonathan, Spitzenberg or 
Gravenstein apples may be used. Oth- 
erwise, Greenings are very nice. All 
of the core must be removed, and about 
half an inch of skin should be cut from 
around the stem end. The apples are 
then placed close together, stem end up, 
in a deep baking dish. 

For the large Greenings, allow half a 
cup of sugar to the apple, first making 
a syrup with boiling water. Pour over 
and around the fruit, cover the baking 
dish, and bake in a very moderate oven 
for twenty-five minutes. Then uncover, 
baste thoroly with the syrup in the 
pan, and sprinkle lightly with sugar. 
Continue baking uncovered for about 
twenty minutes longer, or until the ap 
ples are very tender and translucent. 

Baste once or twice more with the 
syrup in the pan, and serve cold. A 
very small piece of butter dropped in 
the center of each apple before baking 
will give a richer flavor. Also a few 
of the little “red-hots’—the little red 
cinnamon candies—dissolved in_ the 
syrup, contribute both pretty color and 
good flavor to the apples. Some people, 
however, prefer not to use anything 
that detracts from the delicate flavor 
of the apple itself. 





Green Tomato Pickle 


AKE a syrup by boiling one and 

one-half quarts of good cider vin- 
egar, four cups of sugar and one tea- 
spoon each of whole cloves and all- 
spice, with one stick of cinnamon tied 
up in a cheesecloth bag. Also turn a 
tablespoonful of white mustard seed 
into the syrup. Slice eight pounds of 
green tomatoes and steam them until 
tender. Then pack into jars, cover 
with the hot syrup and seal. 





Fruit Filling for Cake 


Select one dozen large stewed prunes 
and remove the seeds, allowing them to 
drain so that practically all of the juice is 
removed. Also use an equal number of 
steamed figs or canned figs. Put thru 4 
food grinder, using the coarse knife. Add 
enough confectioner’s sugar to make 4 
nice paste for spreading. This makes 4 
good filling for chocolate cake, with the 
plain white icing used on the top of the 

é. 
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Announcing 
the NEW 











For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
ble with electric motor ) 


FREE TRIAL 


Wash with a New Maytag without cost or 

obligation. Simply phone or write a Maytag 

dealer. If the Maytag doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it. 





F-10-27 























‘orner Hardware Store Elkhart. 
_Newgard Hardware Elkhorn... 
J. H. Koehn Emmetsburg... 


nty Maytag Co. Estherville... 

















- Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: = 


City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer 





Ackley saasssiguatnaass Carstens Bros. Dorchester.....csssecsssn Joseph Kumpf Hintonn.see Hinton Hardware Co. Maquoketa..Maquoketa Maytag Co. Perry.......... ..Perry Maytag Co. 
Adel... Webb’s Radio Shop Dubuque... wi & B Sales Co. Holy Cross.. G. . Friedman Marengo...... Brown Hardware Co. Peterson.N. W. “Light & Power Co. 
Akron Vasiesy Store Dumont. J. Pfaltzgraff & Son Hopkinton... Milroy & Petrie Marshallto ~L. R. Maytag Pocahontas... Ben Poduska 
uwWenell & ame TIO Circcccastescatsnsenioinsecs Henry R. Theel Hospers.cecsevsssseersssssne William Stover Martensdale.. * F. Martens Postville... iT. Humphrey 

Algona A. K. Cliff Durant... A. J. Kleinjan Hubbard. .Boeke & Waterman Mason City... Maytag Store Prairie City. “Farmers’ Co-op. Exch. 
i a Allison rn Al Co, Dyersville Peter M. Hudson Gutknecht Bros. McGregor... {cGregor Hardware Co. Preston... Cc. J. Maser 
Munn Maytag Co. Hentges Hardware & Furniture Humeston.Tull & Probasco Hd. Co. Melbourn Implement Co. Protivin... .Hruska_ Bros. 

GG. Monroe Edgewood.......... Platte Furniture Co. Ida Grove.cseccse Pilcher Hardware Melrose John A. Haslach Quimby... 3urcham & Rollins 

.P. A. Logli Eldora..... .Wehrman & Andrle a .Swan-Leytze Fur. Co. ] SS TS. Varland Bros. 

leim & Song Elkader..cvecocscorescseceoes W._F. Kleinpell Indianola.... .......0 Riggle & Carver Red Oak....The Thomsen Hdwe. Co. 


Cory Hardware Co. Inwood... 


‘Cliff Maytag Co. Iowa Falls. 
Cliff, Maytag Co. Ireton 












“I want to give every hon 
an opportunity to try my 
greatest achievement —the 
NEW Maytag. It sets a 
New Standard in Washes” 


COhapig 


GAIN the Maytag writes washer history! Over a million owners, in- 
cluding many farm homes, have testified that the Maytag Gyrafoam 
Washer, introduced five years ago, was the height of perfection in 

washers. Now five years of research work have produced a new and still 

better Maytag—a washer as far in advance of the times as the former 

Maytag was five years ago. 


An Improved Gasoline Multi-Motor 


For over ten years the famous Maytag Remover with a flexible top roll and a firm 
Multi-Motor has solved the washer prob- bottom roll. Its larger working surface 
lem for farm homes without electricity. hugs every fold of the clothes, giving 
The Multi-Motor on the New Maytag greater efficiency without pressing in hard- 
embodies engineering refinements that 9 -emove wrinkles and without danger to 
make it the most modern small gasoline buttons or laces. It has Safety Automa- 


ower unit available. Itis a part of the .. . , 
teenie a separate unit a belts to tic Feed Board, self-reversing drainboard 
and self-adjusting tension. 


line up. The housewife can start and 








operate it as easily as she can an electric See 2 New Maytag—the only washer 
motor, and it is quite as compact, simple with a roomy, lifetime, cast-aluminum 
and noiseless. tub; that does a big washing in an hour or 


The New Maytag has a Roller Water two without hand-rubbing anything. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa Deferred Payments 
(Founded 1894) You’ll Never Miss 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave., North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





MOUS EKEEPING 








































Renwick. Renwick Auto & Imp. Co. 
~The Strub Co. Riceville... 3ert F. Morf 
ees 2 G. O. Noble Rippey "States Hardware Co. 
-Riter Implement Co. Monona........ Rockford.........Walton Maytag Store 


«ww JOhn Bobeldyk 
tto Petersen Iowa City. 








































































Co. Bluffs...Wach-Flynn_ Elec. Co. 
Cresco...........Busching Maytag Co. 


Danbury... Henry Fitzpatrick 
Davenport...Davenport Maytag Co. 
cern Furniture Co. 
- Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
Delta oot & Crew 
Denison... “erated Go. Mt Maytag &. 


Mayta 
H. Walker i> Co. 
vee Seyb & Hopp 
holten Hardware 


























S. Mummert Svearit._... cece Geo. W. Stuhr Jamesville ccecerecsscasseee A. E. Thompson Montezuma Rock Rapids. .Gregory & Son 
Beck & Staples Fairfax....Jos. Vorel Hardware Co Jefferson son Hardware Co. Broadston & Swink Hdw. Rock Valley... Peter Smits 
bon Maytag Co. Fairfield............ The Economy Store Kellogg.....secsecseee C. R. Moberly & Co. Monticello...........R. H. Balster Store Rockwell City nonenne A. F. Bledsoq 
Farmersburg........ nema, = & Johnson Kendallville. N. Oleson Moville..... V. C. McMahon Rolfe R. G. Hunter 
Femtomenrecsesssccccossccoscrssesseneesers Stober Eeokuk.... eokuk Maytag Store Mt. Ayr... sR. FB. Jump RuUbidercreecsssseecseesesenseessee H. A. Luithly 
Forest City.. a A. Olson A. Burnett Mt. Vern ranek & Son Russell. ay 3 d: Woodman Estate 
otc Ft. Dodge.......A. D. McQuilkin Co. Kingsley... “Pixler Electric Co. : Pleasant... aL ivi . 8 : — aaeoas Co. 
Goce , RE: Co. Ft. Madison i Knoxville....... Cleland & Co. F Hiller Hd. Co. = YEG Fe ad Bat rn atvis 
ee Reaene Gn .Ft. Madison Maytag Sales Co. [axe City..Farmers’ U. Co-op. Co. N Pies, te ee Nafus & Son goeeee srove....Aren¢ a a “4 
Boone Maytag Co. Garnavillo.... Ww. Lake Mills........ Winnebago Auto Co. N resents Wm. Thielen | yong —T a : “ 
Bonaparte..W. S, & A. V. Blackford p oceegg ke View «mW. Staab & Son Flickinger Bazéwese — a “Sheldon Hardware Co. 
paged 4 . $. Marsha 
Boxholm.... Boxholm Hdwe. Co. Gladbrook.F. W. Carlisle fF a Ca. err arn W. — ‘ . H. Impl. Co. Wyant, Dickinson & Heath Co. 
wveeereeP. A, Milled Gliddettecescasee Glidden Hardware Co. [ansing Kehr Bros. New London Shenandoah.Shenandoah Maytag Co. 
B Olerich & - Goose Lake...P. N. Harksen & Son Larchwood ae Grotwold Re City Water & Light Dept. Sibley.......Osceola Co. Maytag Co. 
eT a Be. ag Pn Grad Famctic inca ccccesccccsoscsseerscenene Lawler John Eickoff New Virginia... Riggle & Carver Sigourney......... Seibel Hardware Co. 
“ Ce een ee Wiltse Hardware and Impl. Co. Le Mars. ‘Plymouth’ "Co. Maytag Co. North Engl ee Evans Sioux Center...De Ruyter Hdw. Co. 
Catamus............ Christensen & Olson peony sendiacosSindooantasooras Chas. Jensen ..Leon Maytag Co. Northwood C. Jacobson ete 5 Se — —_— = 
Callender. “munM. V. Mickelson Greene........Pooley-Clark Lumber Co. istic |S Ted Dykhouse Ocheyedan..........Ross ‘hci Co. Bee sie The H: ——— i ms 
Calmar... .Wessels Hdwe. Co. Greenfield cone The Hays Maytag Co. Yohrville........ L._ G. McDermott Oclweitr...ccccccccsssecssssesssssssssees Hintz Bros. S?illville.......... '*. Wik Ht S Co, 
Santen. Saruete & Bacse ausse:_. Georns Hardware Co. Lost Nation........E. L. Grundemeier Olin Dell Stingley seme. _ wall rg ro 
aS eae Gardner & Graham Grundy Center......Cohrt & Guthrie Lowdentccccsscwsscssue A. Freund & Co. Onawa.......Monona Co. Maytag Co. Sr om “G —_ Ww ggg De 
Carroll... ..Matt Hardware Co. a Center... Thomas N. Webb Lynnville...G. B. McCoy Hdwe. Co. Orange City a > Then, D. L bee 
Chee es Kurt & Gross ee nuewoel © Lake Madrid.............. Madrid Hardware Co. De Cook & Brink Hardware Co. seg Cit C.-- ace, “ Holm 
Cater. .F. R. Valentine AID UT. .rene -L. W. Drees Malcolm........McCaulley Maytag Co. Orchard Farmers’ Supply @o. et L rs coven 5 gy 
Cedar Rapids enecke Company  pmearaee stenessecsnnnes Lewis Carper Manly ...ccccsmsssssssssssee D. B. Logeman ..Osage Hardware Co. >Utherlanc ; J. Reg nit - 
Cities Pant {ampton... veined Maytag Co. Malvern. _..Montgomery F. W. Paul Swea City. Albert Tweetin Rare Co 
.-Heverly & Knight Hdwe. Co. ape ag S mes Hannah and Mills County Maytag Co. Oskaloosa...ss- The McGregor Co. sa ssssenee The — inonte e < 
Centerville.lowa Southern Util. Go, Harlan.....Shelby Co. Maytag Store Manchester......Darling Maytag Co. Ossian L. O. Lea i -hipton rard Wari ~s 
2, ae W. B. Dutcher Harper... meena: Union Elev. Co. ee, TS Kuhl & Vogt snnek. J. Wiegman ag Mui Cia ay 
Charles City..Walton Maytag Store Hartley snueuePalmquist Auto Co. Manilla... Hawks Hardware Co. Ottumwa Wilson Maytag Co. Vv raer....Crippen — Fe . — 
Cherokee....Cherokee Co. Maytag Co. AVELOCK.ssrerrseernnessnesesne ww Fank Eno Manson........Manson Machinery Co. Oyen s.nninne suuneePaul Petersen ee no Schintfe tt 
Churdan......Reading Hardware Co, Hawardetesesseon William Ruttan Mapleton...Monona Co. Maytag Co. Paullima. “S. Scott Impl. Co. Vinton... =Mye nn otfel 
a Shupe & Son Wwe <a rene AE YCES oa 
CHER scscieictd Clinton Maytag Store Ww as se 
Clio Cc. E. Wyatt W ‘tm 7g ne 
College Spgs..Coulter & Christensen WwW a = bi ae 
Columbus Jct....Elliott A. Leonhard Wek OM 7 
Coos a a jones Waaien. ity : se & > pret 
“orrection ville........... ‘- chontz : . ameagega 
Corning...Adams Co. Maytag Store West Branch W. B. Anderson 





L. -s«¥E so PT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF DON’T KEEP IT 2 



































































































West : 
Howard & Harper Hardware Co. 
West Liberty...Anderson Hdwe. Co. 
West Point 
West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Co. 
Wheatland........ Carl Lohmann & Co. 
Whittemore......Oliver Hardware Co. 
Whit tier snsceceeerrennnann General Store 
.Greteman Bros. 
Ot A ae Wood & Bailey 


= aa. 
& 
Winterset Hays Maytag Store 
uminum “Washer a 
(Sen .ENerbrock & Clarkin 
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C The Ideal Flour 









wonderfully. 


your grocer 





4 oe SE. 
BO I WO OOD AO 





All baking is easy with Omar. Things 
you never dared try before turn out 


Special cakes and delic- 


ious pastries take on a new quality. 
And you never saw such rolls and bis- 
cuit as Omar makes. Everywhere it is 
winning new records of popularity. It 
is truly a remarkable flour. 
not know Omar, you must try it. Ask 


If you do 


OMAHA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 





HOTEL MAGNUS ; 


Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 














EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 
10 MacAkzines 10° 


‘Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of Ameri- 
ca's liveliest illustrated magazine for 10e. Highest 
quality fiction; unusual! articles; sparkling wit and 

nd name, address and 10c without delay. 


The Pathfinder, Dept D207 Washington, D.C, 








SAFETY FIRST! Dc your buvias 

from firme adver- 
tising in Wallaces' Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 








give you names of reliable firms. 





Men's Heavy Fall Oxfords that Appeal 
tothe Most Critical- Genuine Goodyeor Welt 


For the coming season. you will 
find this shoe. the latest in every 
way Finest workmanship and 
materials used. 
Ask. to see 18H 
Sizes 7 to-10 / 


Wear.u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 








SAVERY 


eDES MOINES, lOWA 


Right in the heart of the sho 
ping and business district. &. 
lected 


as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here. 








| Amorite. 


————a 








is 
Our. Sabbath 


By HENRY WALLACE 


=> 


School Lesson 





Except when announcement is made to the 


the quarterly reviews. 








Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions tothe lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 














Amos Denounces Sin 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 30, 1927. Amos, 2:4 to 
3:15. Printed—Amos, 2:4-12.) 

“Thus saith Jehovah: For three 
transgressions of Judah, yea, for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof; because they have rejected 
the law of Jehovah, and have not kept 
his statutes, and their lies have caused 
them to err, after which their fathers 
did walk. (5) But I will send a fire 
upon Judah, and it shall devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem. (6) Thus saith 
Jehovah: For three transgressions 
of Israel, yea, for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; because 
they have sold the righteous for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes— 
(7) they that pant after the dust of 
the earth on the head of the poor, and 
turn aside the way of the meek: and 
a man and his father go unto the 
same maiden, to profane my holy 
name: (8) And they lay themselves 
down beside every altar upon clothes 
taken in pledge; and in the house of 
their God they drink the wine of such 
as have been fined. (9) Yet destroyed 
I the Amorite before them, whose 
height was like the height of the ce- 
dars, and he was strong as the oaks; 
yet I destroyed his fruit from above, 
and his roots from beneath. (10) Also 
I brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt, and led you forty years in the 
wilderness, to possess the land of the 
(11) And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young 
men for Nazirites. Is it not even thus, 
O ye children of Israel? saith Jehovah. 
(12) But ye gave the Nazirites wine to 
drink, and commanded the prophets, 
Saying, Prophesy not.” 








Amos was a man who used his eyes 
and his’ mind. The preface to his 
prophecies (Amos 1:1) and the per- 
sonal reference to himself (7:14) give 
the information that he was a herds- 
man and a dresser of sycamore trees, 
living at Tekoa, a town in the tribe 
of Judah about ten miles south of Je- 
rusalem. The village was sort of 





| he saw. 


guard between desert and cultivation, 
surrounded by bare slopes with patches 
of pasture. It stood on a hill 2,700 
feet high. From this elevation Amos 
had an unobstructed view of the sky, 
the Dead Sea, and a vast territory. He 
evidently looked in all directions and 
thought discriminately on the things 
He observed the phenomena 


_ of nature and acquainte™ himself with 


the greatness of the heavenly bodies, 


| with the wonder of recurring day and 


night, and with the law of atmospheric 
radiation by which the waters of the 
equatorial seas are lifted up and  pre- 
cipitated upon the earth in rain and 
dew and snow. (Amos, 5:8; 9:6.) It 
is remarkable that a man _ without 


| school education had so clear a knowl- 








edge of this fact of physical science. 

Like David, who two centuries be- 
fore Amos had been called from the 
flocks. to shepherd people, this coun- 
try prophet had adventurous experi- 
ences with the wild animals (5:19), 
and he was familiar with nature 
around him and with the crude meth- 
ods of agriculture in his day. He had 
also a Lincoln-like knowledge of hu- 
man nature. But his vision went far- 
ther than his eyes, for he knew the 
geography and political events of the 
nations on the earth, and he perceived 
what were the great international 
movements of his time. 

The passion of Amos, however, was 
for moral righteousness rather than 
for natural science, national tenden- 
cies, or human interest. However he 


came into possession of it, it was this 
dominant spiritual burden that quali- 
| fied him with perception and courage 
| to be the Lord’s spokesman to Israel in 
his day, and to all the world in suc- 
| ceeding generations. It is only about 
once in a thousand years that history 
introduces a countryman who without 
| educational facilities has possessed 
himself of so much varied information, 
and who makes all his knowledge con- 
| tributory to a moral message. The 
Book of Amos is catalogued with the 
Minor Prophets, but the man Amos is 
a major character in history. 
Responding to the call of God, Amos 
traveled a hard day’s journey of twen- 
ty-two miles northward to Bethel, the 
religious capital of the kingdom of Is- 
rael. He became a sort of foreign mis- 
sionary in leaving his own nation of 
Judah to preach to his northern neigh- 
bors. He himself denounced the evils 
| of his own land, where he might have 
spent his time converting the heathen 
at home. But he was called to give his 
message in Israel. In saving Israel 
| he was saving Judah. The sins of Is- 
| 
! 
| 


rael were already spreading their con- 

tagion in Judah. Nations export their 
| evils. If missionaries save a far dis- 
tant land from sin, they are at the 
same time saving their own land from 
the imports of sin. 

Amos went to Bethel instead of Sa- 
maria, the political center of Israel. 
He sought the source of the evils. 
cial corruption did not have its origin 
in politics, business, nor society, but 
in the nation’s religion. Bethel had 
become the center of religious influ- 
ences in Israel. It had virtually a 
| state-supported priesthood indebted to 
| the ruling class. At this prosperous 
altar, corrupted by idolatry, the untu- 
tored prophet began speaking to the 
people. He would have a large and 
| curious audience, for Bethel was lo- 
cated on the frontier where many 
roads converged, and its ritual of wor- 
ship was patronized by people of in- 
fluence. 

The prophet began his denunciations 
of sins in a tactful way. He surveyed 
the iniquities of the surrounding na- 
tions, and pronounced judgments on 
them. It is quite agreeable to. people 
to listen to a recital of the wrong-do- 
ings of their competitive neighbors. 
Amos, no doubt, spoke with deep ear- 
nestness. His prophetie fire, his un- 
usual garb and manner, and the tar- 
gets of the Divine wrath would greatly 
interest and excite his hearers. The 
indictment against these foreign coun- 
| tries specified unfriendly acts towards 

Israel and Judah. It might thus ap- 

pear at the beginning that Amos was 

standing on the border line between 

Israel and Judah to defend them both 
| against the treachery of the surround- 
ing nations. But this was not the 
principal mission of Amos to Bethel. 
However, it was seen that he believed 
that God was concerned about the 
/ conduct of all nations. Jehovah was 
| not a tribal God, but the God of man- 
kind. Amos believed that God is in 
history. 

At length he even turned to his na- 
tive country of Judah, using the oft- 
repeated expression, “For three trans- 
gressions, vea, for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof.” This 
| seems to be an oriental style of using 
a certain number to indicate an un- 

certain but large number. It means 
that the sins are many and aggra- 
vated. 

While judgments on foreign nations 
were for crimes against common in- 
stincts, the judgment against Judah 


So- 





| was for disobedience to the law of 
! God, Judah’s sin was against God, de- 
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spising His commandments. In their 
desire to live as they pleased, the peo- 
ple of God had hatched all kinds of 
plausible reasons for substituting their 
own ways for God’s laws. “Their lies 
caused them to err.” It is an easy 
matter for those who reject the au- 
thority of God to find excuses, or to 
pire another to prepare excuses, for 
disobedience. God’s laws, they say, 
are “blue laws,” well enough for an- 
cient times, but impossible for modern 
conditions. The present necessities of 
pleasure, business and industrial con- 
ditions, according to those who reject 
God's law, make the Divine require- 
ments a very insignificant thing. To 
reject the law of God is a grievous sin; 
and any sin is, according to the Bible, 
a serious thing. To reject the consti- 
tutional law of our nation is an unpa- 
triotic act. To disobey the law is de- 
generacy, aS manifested by the false 
pretexts given to justify lawlessness. 
The motto of every patriotic citizen 
should be: Obey the laws until they 
are repealed in a constitutional way. 
Having denounced the sins of other 
nations, his hearers would expect 
Amos to come to their own land with 
his words. They were not to be dis- 
appointed, but they must have been 
surprised at the sharpness of his words 
and the ugly expose he made of actual 
sins in the upper circles of society. 
Amos prophesied about 860 B. C., dur- 
ing an era of transition in living con- 
ditions. Material prosperity, due large- 
ly to the Assyrian subjugation of Da- 
mascus whereby Israel was able to re- 
gain lost territory, was transforming 
the nation from an agricultural people 
to an industrial race. Cities were be- 
ing built, commerce was enriching the 
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ruling class, yet the common people 
had no means of increasing their in- 
come to meet the rising prices of ne- 
cessities. On the other hand, the un- 
scrupulous rich were capitalizing the 
poverty of the poor. 

Amos turns with unscathing scorn 
to those who traded in the righteous 
and humble poor (verse 6), and who 
were greedy for the little that they 
possessed (verse 7), who were sacrile- 
gious in their dishonesty (verse 8), 
and who were grossly immoral in the’r 
lives (verse 7). Their sins were ag- 
gravated by the fact that their land 
had been given to them at a great 
sacrifice. The strong nation of the 
Amorite had been dispossessed that 
Israel might there witness to God. 
And Israel had been redeemed and 
shepherded and trained to be God's 
nation. 

Even the religious leaders had pros- 
tituted the most sacred offices of God's 
appointment by giving the Nazirites 
(who were under vows to abstain from 
all strong drink) wine to drink, and 
saying to the prophets, who were 
called by God to speak His will, 
“Prophesy not” (verses 11 and 12). 
These gross sins of trading in human 
blood, of avarice for the little that the 
poor had, of repulsive immorality, of 
sacrilegious worship, and of the pros- 
titution of sacred offices, stood out in 
all their ugliness from the background 
of a special redemption and guidance 
by the great Jehovah. 


(This lesson deals with a portion of 
Seripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The foregoing notes were 
prepared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wis.) 








Health Through Knowledge 








TONSILITIS, ACUTE RHEUMATISM AND 
HEART DISEASE 


HERE is an intimate relation be- 

tween some cases of tonsilitis and 
many cases of rheumatism and heart 
disease. This has led Dr. Henry Albert, 
state health commissioner, to issue the 
following: ’ 

“Rheumatism is a vague term applied 
in general to any condition which 
makes moving about painful. When 
the disease affects the muscles, it is 
called muscular rheumatism; when it 
affects the joints, it is called articular 
rheumatism. The subject under dis- 
cussion here is only ‘acute articular 
rheumatism’ or acute rheumatic fever, 
as it is sometimes called. 

“Tonsilitis may be caused by any one 
of a half dozen or more different kinds 
of germs. Altho not highly contagious, 
it may nevertheless be communicated 
to others. Cases of tonsilitis should, of 
course, always be under the care of a 
physician. The germs that produce 
tonsilitis, unless properly destroyed or 
otherwise removed, are likely to enter 
the bloodstream and by it be carried to 
various parts of the body. The par- 
ticular type of germ that produces 
rheumatism has a special affinity for 
joint tissue. As a result, joints often 
become swollen and painful. 

“The acute rheumatism germ also 
frequently lodges on the inner lining 
of the heart, especially on its valves. 
The injury inflicted on these valves 
does not as a rule show itself for sev- 
eral years, perhaps not for five or six 
years. Many of the cases of heart dis- 
ease of the young and middle-aged— 
in fact, about three-fourths of the cases 
in persons under forty years of age— 
are due to rheumatism.” 

Acute articular rheumatism has real 
health significance, according to Doc- 
tor Albert. He believes that many cases 
of tonsilitis can and should be prevent- 
ed by observing the two well known 
hygienie precautions of always wash- 
ing the hands with soap and water be- 
fore eating, amd always covering the 
nose and mouth with a han.jkerchief 
when coughing or sneezing. Many re- 
curring attacks of tonsils may be avoid- 


ed by the removal of the tonsils. <A 
physician should be consulted about 
the removal of them. 

Also many cases of rheumatism and 
heart disease can be prevented by the 
prompt and effective treatment of ton- 
silitis. In view of the increasing death 
rate from heart disease and the causal 
relation between some cases of rheu- 
matism and heart disease, and the pos- 
sibility of preventing both rheumatism 
and heart disease, the Iowa state board 
of health, at a recent meeting, decided 
to make acute rheumatic fever a “re- 
portable disease.” It is not subject to 
quarantine, nor even to a placard on 
the house, but it simply means that 
the case should be reported to the local 
board of health, and by it, in turn, to 
the state department of health. The 
health authorities, under the direction 
of Doctor Albert, hope that this new 
move will result in a lessening of the 
number of cases of these diseases. 





Brown stains that form on porcelain 
bath tubs and wash bowls may some- 
times be removed with muriatic acid. 
The acid should be dropped on the stain 
with a medicine dropper and as soon 
as the color begins to disappear it 
should be flushed with water. 





FUDGE BROWNIES 

2 ounces unsweetened chocolate 

% cup melted butter 

1 cup granulated sugar 

1 egg 

1% cups flour 

1% teaspoon salt 

1% cup chopped pecan nuts 

Shave or cut into tiny pieces the un- 

sweetened chocolate and melt over hot 
water. Add the melted butter and stir 
the two together, also mixing in the sugar 
at this time. Then add the egg slightly 
beaten. Then add the flour and salt, and 
lastly the pecan meats. Spread thinly on 
a@ greased pan and bake for twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. The Brown- 
ies will still be very soft and will look 
under-done, but the pan should be taken 
out anyway and its contents marked off 
into wafer-like sizes while still warm. 
Let them stand in the pan until they cool 





and harden. 
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MRS. O. J. SOMA 
Newell, S. Dakota 









- MRS. J. E. LAINGEN 
4 Tokio, N. Dakota 





- this Sugar 


State:champion jelly makers and preservers were chosen for 
eight states in the contest recently conducted by The Great 
Western Sugar Company. The North Dakota champion is Mrs. 
J. &. Laingen of Tokio, representing the Homemakers Club. 
‘Fhe South Dakota champion is Mrs. O. J. Soma of Newell, 
representing the Horse Creek Missionary Society. Although 
not a contest requirement, both used Great Western Sugar. 


* Y organization,” declares 

Mrs. O. J. Soma, cham- 

pion of South Dakota, “has 

been a consistent winner of 

prizes for jelly making and 
preserving. 


“For the 1ast two years we have 
taken first prize at the Butte 
County fair, and last year we 
won first prizes on two specials 
for canned fruits, preserves 
and jelly. 


“I can safely say that most of 
these entries were made with 
Great Western Sugar, which 
we have used for years in our 
home jelly making and pre- 
serving. We have had great 
success with it. 


“One of our favorites is grape 
jelly, which every housewife . 
should make.” 


“ 


INCE so many things com- 

bine to affect the flavor of 
jellies and preserves,” says Mrs. 
J. E. Laingen, North Dakota’s 
champion, “extreme care 
should be used in following 
out certain simple directions 
that are easily available to 
every housewife. 


“Particularly is this true in jelly 
making. The pectin content 
must be tested; and, as pectin 
is present in greater quantity 
just before the fruit is fully rip- 
ened, this fact should be kept 
in mind in selecting the fruit. 


“Some housewives are preju- 
diced against beet sugar for 
jelly making, but this prejudice 
has no foundation. We have 
used Great Western Sugar for 
years for all our canning sea- 
son work, and we used it in 
making the entries for this 
contest. It has no superior.” 


The Great Western Sugar Company 


Sugar Building 


Denver, Colorado 


Great Western 





Beet pugar 
“> 





TEST GREAT WESTERN SUGAR FOR YOURSELF THIS CANNING SEASON 
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Calumet must 
have real merit— 
must be better 
— common- 

baking pow- 
= gegen... + 
be the favorite of 
millions of the 
most particular 
cooks. 


LESS THAN 


if 


PER BAKING 


—————_ 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 



























CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 





BAKING POWDER 


SALES, 2)2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Every room in the home cozy 
and warm night and day. N 
shutting off the north rooms 
and. living in the kitchen with 
this beautiful new Economy Par- 
lor Furnace. This Heater 
rapidly circulates the 
warm air through the 
whole house so that all 
rooms are equally warm. 





The mahogany or walnut finish 

porcelain enameled outside 

adds to the beauty of your room 
and has every appearance 
of a fine piece of furniture. 
Economy furnaces are de- 
signed for hard or soft 

r coal or wood. They are 
built in two sizes and are 

™-+ on display by all the lead- 
ing. dealers. 











COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Music for the Enrichment of Life 


HARLES A. FULLERTON, known 

to many Iowans as the little gray- 
haired music-master who leads the 
singing at big farm organization meet- 
ings with an enthusiasm clear out of 
proportion to his size, is a firm be- 
liever in a thoro education in music for 
every child. Because he is located at 
Cedar Falls, at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, where so many rural school teach- 


| ers are prepared for their jobs, Mr. Ful- 


lerton is especially interested in coun- 
try children and in seeing that they 
get a fair chance at good training in 
music. 

Reminiscent of the old “singin 
school” days is the work he has done 
with some of the rural schools over the 
state, getting them to practice in large 
community groups and to have singing 
festivals, merely for the joy and satis- 
faction of singing well. In Emmet 
county, Iowa, last year, there was held 
a boys’ and girls’ institute featuring 
«inging. Contests in singing were held 
between one-room rural schools, and 
also between consolidated schools. 

Preliminary to this institute, the one- 
room rural schools had been subjected 
to music tests, according to the plan of 
teaching by listening to a phonograph 
and singing the numbers correctly. So 
far as Mr. Fullerton knows, this boys’ 
and girls’ institute is the first of its 


great possibilities for educating rupa 
children—and their elders, too—to th, 
best in music. 

In conjunction with the Farm By 
reau organization, and the extensioy 
department at Ames, Mr. Fullerton hag 
been working to promote singing cop 
tests between townships. <A Scoring 
system was developed and a number of 
contests were held at county picnies 
last June. Under the scoring plan, 49 
points (out of 1,000 points as the total) 
were given for having two community 
songs and two special musical numbers 
at each township meeting. Three hup. 
dred points were granted to each town. 
ship for presenting music at the coup 
ty picnic; 150 points for one standard 
song selected by the committee jg 
charge, and 150 points for another song 
selected by themselves. The quality of 
the musie presented at the county pie. 
nic contest counted 300 points. 

During the last fifteen years, Mr 
Fullerton and those who work with 
him have got together a study of 
music for one-room rural schools be 
ginning with the very simplest pos. 
sible elements in singing and in rhyth. 
mic development. He believes that 
children should learn to get enjoyment 
out of singing. The course is based on 
imitation in both rhythm and melody, 
and the method is to have children list. 
en to good music and then imitate it 























It is so inexpensive made of cotton rep 
and pattern can be had in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 

No. 3121—C owboy costume 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
play he is out on the ranch. 

No. 3122—The Bear Family, 
Mama _ Bear, with plain gingham dress; 
Papa Bear, with trousers, and Baby Bear, 
with overalls. Pattern in one size only. 


for the boy 
who loves te 


includes 














kind, and he believes that it holds in their singing. 
e 
| Our Fashion Department | 
Fr 
ve aad 
j by 
*, 
Lo4 
COSTUME AND TOY PATTERNS 
No. 3124—Set of toys, consisting of a No. 3125—Two dolls and their clothes. 
duck, cat and bunny, which are lovely The smaller one wears a cute, rou! nd, 
} made of white plush with dainty pink close-fitting hat with quite full rompe! 
| ribbon tied around neck—a most attrac- while the long-legged doll chooses a ¢ 
tive perambulator toy. Pattern in one piece dress with kimono sleeves. Patter rn 
size only. in one size only. 
No. 3123—Set of stuffed toys—horse with sie 
table oilcloth blanket, pig and _ rooster. p 
Pattern in one size only. These patterns are guaranteed to It 
No. 3120—Any little girl or boy would perfectly and allow all seams. Price 19 
like to have an Indian suit for playtime. cents each, prepaid. Order by number id 








give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallace 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns oF 
fashion quarterly. 
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Wholesale mer- 
chants tell us they 
pay better prices 
for eggs with firm, 
strong shells. 


BUILDS SHELLS: FIRM 
SHELLS BRING HIGHER 
‘ PRICES 


Because REEF BRAND is di- 
gestible four hours faster, it 
furnishes more egg shell than any other cal- 
cium carbonate content. It contains over 
9814° calcium carbonate and comes to you 






pure, clean, odorless and dustless, packed 
in heavy, 12-ounce burlap bags. 

\ ASK YOUR DEALER. 

\ GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 


4 833 Howard Ave. w.f.10 Néw Orleans, U.S. A. 


Ah 


996 % Digestiblein 8 Hours 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 


Send the FREE booklet “How to 
get 24 eggs for 5c.” 


Name 


PE cctccccacacs. somneenane=ae 
My Dealers Name: 










Est. 1916---Pat’d 
Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 


Brings Winter Eges om 


Hens quit wai H in winter because glass windows stop the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
gcratch ave and they start laying like it was June. 
GLASS CLOTH admits ultra-violet light freely. The 
hens exercise. Egg paralysis disappears. Egg glands 
function. It is common for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of 
eggs inthe cold months. A $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH 
makes you tremendous profits. Half a million successful 
users. Tryitthis winter. Make bigegg money. Order 
arollatonce. It will pay you 

New super-strength material just out. ‘“Tough as boot 
leat her.’’ Strongest material of its kind on earth. Trans- 
parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


$5.00 brings bf rol 
SP E | IAL and 36 inenes ida "semapiee aa 
TRIAL OFFER Book, ‘Feeding for Eggs,’’ free. 


Catalog showing uses, on request. 
our dealer does not have it, order direct from us. 


TURNER BROS, weitingtse, onio Dept. 878 


Wellington, Ohio 
HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. Fora 





time my hens were not doing well; | 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 


remedies and finally sent to the Walk- 
er Remedy Co., Dept. 23, Waterloo, 





lowa, for a $1.00 package of Walko | 
Egg Maker. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth 


and glossy; combs red, and they began 
laying fine. I had been getting only a 
few eggs a day. I now get five dozen. 
My pullets hatched in March were lay- 
ing fine in October.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, 
Huntsville, Mo.—Adv. 








FOREMOST AMONG 
Crush and grind all the grains that 


Z3 or coarser for cattle v feeding, "in usk, 
and 


Head grains. 
Durability and Service radiate from 
these Masterful Gri Simple, yet 
effective in 4 dy Last a fifetme. 

UG — LONG LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 


Also Sweep Mills. 
Catalog FREE. 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating ” 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















The New York Grading Law 


Egg producers can well afford to 
give a little attention to the new laws 
governing egg grading and selling in 
New York City. The last New York 
legislature passed a law providing for 
the selling as “fresh eggs” of any pass- 
ing certain candling tests. April eggs 
will be sold as fresh during the fall 
and winter months in direct competi- 
tion with new-laid ones, under the 
Sanction and stamp of the state inspec- 
tion service. 

That this new change in New York 
rules is of importance to corn belt 
producers is clear. New York City is 
the country’s greatest egg consuming 
center and has a large part im setting 
egg prices. The demand for fresh 
eggs during the fall and winter months 
York has been very strong 
and prices high—in fact, frequently 
double that of the storage product. 
Many corn belt egg producers have 
found it profitable to ship eggs direct 
to New York during the fall and early 
winter months because of the high 
prices of strictly fresh eggs. 

Storage egg dealers say that the ex- 
tremely high price of fresh eggs dur- 
ing the fall and early winter months 
retards consumption of both fresh and 
storage eggs and the new method of 
grading eggs will tend,to level out 
prices and increase consumption. It 
doubtless will reduce the high prices 
of fall and early winter. It will re- 
duce the inducement to produce fall 
and winter eggs if prices are only 
slightly higher than during the spring 
months. Whether the law will work 
out the way the dealers hope or not 
remains to be seen. 





Feeding Laying Contest Birds 
The rations and methods of feeding 
the birds at the New Jersey contests 


| are of interest in view of egg produc- 


tion records obtained. 
1. The dry mash consists of equal 


parts, by weight, of wheat bran, red 
dog flour (or high grade flour mid- 
dlings), yellow cornmeal, ground oat 


groats or ground rolled oats (or high 
grade ground heavy oats in which fi- 
ber content does not run much more 
than 7 per cent), and meat scrap. This 
mash is kept before the birds at all 
times in hoppers large enough to per- 
mit constant access by all birds. 

2. The wet mash allowed for every 
100 birds consists of one pound yellow 
cornmeal, one pound ground rolled 
oats, and one pound condensed butter- 
milk product, and one-quarter of a 
pound of cod liver oil, well mixed to a 
crumbly consistency. This special 
conditioning mash is fed daily just 
before noon, from November 1 to 
about June 1, depending upon condi- 
tions. The object of this supplemen- 
tal mash is to stimulate appetite and 
thus food consumption, to maintain 
body weight, and to keep birds in con- 
dition in spite of heavy winter and 
spring production, so that they will 
stand up under summer and fall pro- 
duction management. 

3. The grain mixture, fed morning 
and night, consists of equal parts of 
wheat and cracked corn. The amount 
varies according to the condition of 
the birds. 


New Cern for the Chickens 


There is some additional virtue and 
value in corn not entirely dry or thor- 
oly hard, for young chickens approach- 





ing maturity, Iam suré. I do not know | 


of any tests comparing similar groups 
of chickens fed old corn and new dur- 
ing September and October. If such 
tests were conducted I am sure that 
they would show for the group fed new 
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a Second Cup 





| Delicious ’ 


You bet! Butter-Nut has 
the “tang”, the richness, the quality 
healthy, hungry men ask 


that satisfying savor that 
makes any good meal perfect. Just 
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corn more rapid gains, getter comb 
and head development and better fill- 
ing out of the abdomen and egg-laying 
organs. Pullets start laying earlier 
and are better equipped to produce 
heavily and thruout the winter if new 
corn feeding is begun as soon as the 
corn is dented. 

There is no reason to worry about 
the pullets getting too fat before they 
begin to lay because new corn is eaten 
so readily and in large quantities. 
Given a mash containing plenty of pro- 
tein and minerals to balance the new 
corn, there is no cause for worry. 
Many flocks have been fed rather lim- 
ited rations during the past few 
months. Liberal feeding of new corn 
will not entirely make up the time lost 
in getting the flock ready for winter 
laying but it will help the most of any 
one thing we can feed them. 

The hens to be carried over are in 
most cases molting at the present 
time. Plenty of new corn will help 
them get their new set of feathers 
more quickly. 

Feeding the new corn on the cob is 
mot only convenient but desirable to 
make overeating less likely. For the 
whole poultry flock, plenty of new 
corn is not only convenient but profit- 
able. Feed it—J. W. 





DICKEY WINS PRIZE 


EGG a DAY Brings Him 26 
Eggs Per Hen in 30 Days 


George Dickey of Rock 
Island, IU., fed his hens 
EGG a DAY. In the first 
30 days of January each 
hen laid 26 eggs. This 
amazing record won him 
Grand National Frize in 
the EGG a DAY Laying 
Contest. He was award- 
ed the Champion’s Cup 
and was given a free 
week’s trip to Omaha, 
where he was the guest 
of Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. officials. 

“I have raised poultry 30 years,” said 
Mr. Dickey, “and EGG a DAY beats any- 
thing I have ever seen for producing eggs 
the year around. Builds up the hens’ 
health. I got 4,279 eggs from my first 
$1.25 package. That’s PROFIT. 

“It is also wonderful for chicks. ‘This 
spring I started feeding EGG a DAY to 
my chicks when 48 hours old. I got my 
first egg in 15 weeks.” 

Thousands who entered the BGG a DAY 
Laying ‘Contest got over 20 eggs per hen 
in 380 days. Not once did EGG a DAY 
fail to increase ‘the egg yield, 

EGG a DAY will make your hens lay 
more eggs. Try it. Order from your deal- 
er. Or, send $1.25 for enough to supply 
250 hens 2 months. STANDARD CHEM- 
ICAL MFG. CO., Dept. 17, Omaha, Neb. 





Geo. Dickey 





Please refer to this paper whenwriting. 
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“4 bed puil 
nvesting in Cow Comfort: 
cheé 
Dairy Barn Equipment Brings Good Returns . 
By CARL N. KENNEDY “d 
00 
= N MANY sections of the country, the | In others additions will be built. Ong mm ‘2° 
increase in the number of dairy | of the most suitable forms of construe. the: 
cows has not been followed with a like | tion is the “lean-to” type of shed. This : 
increase in dairy equipment. This is | can be faced up against one of the pres. era 
not so true of the large dairymen as _| ent barns, which is used for a hay ang U2! 
it is of smaller dairymen who are often ;| granary supply for the dairy barn as jm '@4 
fighting an uphill battle in dairy op- | well as other stables. can 
erations on account of the lack of com- | A“lean-to” shed of this kind shoulg J &" 
fortable quarters for their cattle. | be from 14 to 16 feet in depth and as 
The dairyman who milks six or eight | long as the barn, or long enough to mm *"' 
cows loses just as much per cow if he | give the necessary stable room. The i °" 
lacks equipment as the man with a | 16-foot shed will provide ample room @ ™® 
large herd. If small herds are to make’ for a feed alley in front of the cows lov 
money for their owners, it is just as | and good walk-way behind, while the the 
important to increase the efficiency of | 14-foot shed will make the entire work. cal 
the cows and to economize on labor as ing space a trifle more crowded. A He 
ak 
us 
ab 
wi 
Th 
e Last Long iurn : 
co! 
of 
HERE is always the separator, in 
the woodpile, or the pump to add | 
another hard job at the day’s end— = 
before electricity comes to the farm. ra 
Then for a few cents an hour little 0 
motors do these tasks. They run the i 
separator, saw wood, and pump, and tit 
they help in the house. ar 
fr 
Electricity cooks, washes clothes, 
This monogram is a cleans carpets, and churns. It pumps ov 
— ‘al po a water; keeps food fresh. And Mazpa pr 
sas tana s aeidaate lamps, at the snap of a switch, flood “ 
and of the service the house or barn with light. ‘‘Last . 
that stands back of long turns’? have ceased to bother the The “lean-to”’ addition often provides the best way of housing a small dairy herd. m 
them after they have ‘ sie 3 
left the factory. With farm family that uses electricity. -= nee ; oy! ; ; gi 
this G-E monogram with a herd of fifty cows. Dairy prof: | three-foot walkway behind the cows, 94 
on your electric equip- If you are on an electric line or hope its must be analyzed on a per-cow basis | one and one-half feet for the gutter, 18 
ment you can be sure to be soon, ask your electric power if the undertaking is successful. four and one-half feet for the cows, si 
that it will work faith. company for a copy of the G-E Farm When the wintry blasts swish around | two and one-half feet for the manger m 
fully through the Book which explains many uses for the corners of the barns and sheds, | and three feet for the feedway would w 
“last long turn’’. electricity on the farm. freezing up the water troughs and | require 1514 feet of space. These are di 
shortening up the milk supply, it is | approximately the dimensions that are n 
201-4C often too late to make adequate provi- | usually provided. wu 
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Make Your Old “el Like New 


Save money. Equip any old gear with EMPIRNS. Get many years of extra 
wear. Wide tires reduce draft 25%. Best of all in wet fields and on bad roads. 
Low down makes them 50% easier to load. 


You buy wheels for the last time when you choose BMPIRES. Wheels we made 
more than 35 years ago are still in use today. And this 35 years’ experience 
represents the extra value only EMPIRES can give. Our guarantee protects 
you on material, workmanship and perfect fit. Hubs never will wear out, 
they do, you get a new set free. 


If your dealer does not sell genuine FREE catalog showing all styles of 
EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS mail cou- steel wheels, axles, skeins, gearg and 


pon direct to us for prices and big Wagons, 
epee ePiRe MANUFACTURING CO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 
DRRMG 55 0250 0c0sbecceeeeeesecese wc cccccccccces eee cece reece cecccerecce cece eeeees 
See eer eee ee Covcccceecccccccs Orr ererr errr rrr rr rrr errrrry 
Town 


Good equipment not only provides 
for better conditions for the cows, but 


also improves the sanitary conditions | 


and makes it possible to handle the 
work with less labor. This makes a 
three-fold gain from improvements. 
With the possible exception of proper 
feeding, efficient housing contributes 
more than any other factor in the care 
of dairy cattle. 

Efficient housing does not necessar- 
ily mean the construction of new barns. 
Probably there will be ten barns re- 
modeled and fixed over to every new 
barn constructed. This is applying or- 
dinary economy to the operation of the 
dairy. In some cases, parts of the pres- 
ent barns will be remodeled so as to 

















provide stable room for dairy cows. 


| give satisfactory production without 


proper protection. 

Warmth alone wili not suffice. Ven- 
tilation is necessary to carry off the 
foul air. Windows must be provided 
to admit sunlight. These factors im- 
prove the sanitary conditions, which 
not only helps to produce a superior 
product but to retain the health of the 
cattle. Proper attention to the length 
of the stables, so that the droppings 
will hit the gutter, makes the cows 
more comfortable, saves labor and 
keeps the barn more presentable. 

Concrete or other impervious mate 
rial is necessary for the floors in dairy 
barns. Concrete is more widely used 
for this purpose than any other mate- 
rial, as it is comparatively easy to 
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puild, is impervious to moisture, lasts 
a long time, and is comparatively 
cheap. Wood floors and other mate- 
rials are often used. The choice must 
pe made on the basis of cost, availabil- 
ity and methods of construction. Dirt 
floors seldom prove satisfactory where 
the cattle are housed in the barn, as 
they become muddy and unsanitary. 

In arranging the stable there are sev- 
eral factors that should receive atten- 
tion. Cows of varying ages and sizes 
require difforent lengths of stalls. This 
can be accomplished by making the 
gutter closer to the manger at one end 
of the barn and gradually angling it 
wider toward the other end. The av- 
erage length of such stalls is approxi- 
mately four feet six inches. Some al 
lowances should be made on account of 
the breed, as Jerseys and other smaller 
cattle require shorter length stalls than 
Holsteins or larger breeds. 

The arrangement of the manger is 
also important. Dairymen who have 
used a curving manger with consider- 
able height in front are well pleased 
with the result, as they save feed that 
would otherwise be wasted, and also 
make a manger that is sanitary and 
convenient. This manger can be built 
of concrete by using a little ingenuity 
in making the forms. 


are rapidly taking the place of the old 
type wooden stanchions. The conven- 
ience of these stanchions is no doubt a 


contributing factor, but even more im- | 


portant is the comfort which the swing- 
ing type gives to cows. The steel par- 
titions also help to keep the: cows sep- 
arated and thus save many injuries 
from teats being stepped upon. 
Ventilation is a factor that is often 
overlooked. A dairy cow breathes ap- 
proximately 116 cubic feet of air per 
hour. If no provision is made for a 
change in the air in a dairy barn it 
will soon become heavily loaded with 
moisture and carbon dioxide, which are 
given off when the cow breathes. In 
24 hours a cow will give off from 12 to 
18 pounds of moisture. If some provi- 
sion is not made for carrying off this 
moisture-laden air and replacing it 
with fresh air, the stable will become 
damp. In cold weather, frost will be 
noted. This not only makes the barn 
unpleasant and unhealthful, but rots 
the boards and shortens tHe life of the 
building. > 
Unless the barn is warmly construct- 
ed there is little use of constructing 
some artificial system of ventilation. 
Systems of this kind work on account 
of the difference in the warmth of the 
air inside of the barn and that outside. 
Where the barn is reasonably well in- 
sulated, it is possible to build intakes 
and outlet flues which will gradually 
suck off the impure air from the floors 
and diffuse fresh air into the building 
without making a serious change in 
the temperature. This is the ideal 
condition that is* wanted in a dairy 
barn. Additional provision for venti- 
lation is made by windows and doors 
for use during warmer weather. 
Plenty of windows should be pro 
¥ided for sunlight. Some people put 
these along the side, while others have 
put windows in the roof as well as the 
Sides. There are three common mis- 
takes made in remodeling buildings. 
One is to fail to provide for enough 
sunshine, which is necessary to give 
Proper sanitation and comfort to the 
Cows. Another mistake is to fail to 
build the barn warm enough. The third 
Is to fail to provide for ventilation. It 
IS not necessary to build an expensive 
building to meet these requirements, 
but careful workmanship is necessary 
In order that the cracks do not pro- 
Vide all the sunlight and ventilation, 
with the necessary warmth overlooked. 
In addition to providing for warm, 
comfortable barns, dairymen will in- 
crease their returns by providing a 
f00d water system. Cows should not 
be allowed to drink icy water. If this 
is the only water provided, the cows 
will not drink the amount required and 
in addition considerable feed will be re- 
quired to warm the water to body tem- 
perature. This problem can be met in 
two ways. One is to install a water 











system in the barn where the cows may 
drink as they desire and the other is to 
provide a tank heater and a protected 
place where the cows may drink. Un- 
der such conditions, the cows should be 
turned out to water twice each day. 
Some men who have constructed 
warm yards and sheds follow the prac- 
tice of turning vheir cows out into the 
yards during the day. If large, warm 





sheds are provided where all contact | 


from the winds is broken, this some- 
times proves satisfactory. However, 
the majority of dairymen seem to be- 
lieve that the average dairy cow ap- 
preciates getting back into the warm 
barn, especially when the weather is 
at all severe. 


The fine thing about a dairy cow’s | 


appreciation of comfortable conditions | 


is that she demonstrates her thankful- 
ness by giving an increased amount of 
milk at a lower cost. That is essential 
in profitable dairying. 





Milk House Drain Chokes Up 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“We are having trouble with the 
drain from our milk house. This is a 
three-barrel arrangement and _ gets 
plugged up quite frequently. Would 


; | you recommend the septic tank for 
Stanchions and stalls made of steel 


such a drain or have you some other 
plan for taking care of a milk house 
drain?” 

Considerable experimental work on 
dairy wastes have been made by the 
following institutions: U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.; 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. And 
each of these have available bulletins 
and suggestions. 

In general, the use of a septic tank 
will take care nicely of wastes from 
washing milk bottles, utensils, tanks, 
floors and so on. The tank should be 
of fairly good size, but built in the 
same manner as recommended for 
household use. In fact, the same tank 
can be used for both if of good size. 
The sludge formed has a tendency to 
get rather solid and it may be neces- 
sary to remove some sludge every year 
or so. Apparently a reasonable use of 
washing powders does not seriously 
interfere with the action of the septic 
tank. Large quantities of skim-milk, 
whey or buttermilk will seriously in- 
terfere with the action of the septic 
tank. Milk wastes will quickly clog up 
any cesspool, even in gravel soil. 


‘Don't Trust 
D(olth al o 1 Uh AK =) & 
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Market men and con- 

sumers are insisting on uni- 
form color, now-a-days, and 
no real dairyman can afford to 
trust to luck any more. Keep 


your butter always that golden 
June shade, which brings top 
prices, by using Dandelion But- 
ter color All large creameries 
have used it for years. It meets 
all State and National Food 
Laws. It’s harmless, tasteless 
and will not color Buttermilk, 
Large bottles cost 

only 35c at all drug 

and grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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ATIULEOR 
Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
just off the press. Thousands 
of marvelous bargains in nation- 
ally advertised goods. 
LATEST IN RADIOS and 
equipment. Lowest whole- 














regular All the 
encyclope- 
dia on Radio. 
All about trouble finding. 
FREE Log and 
Call Book and Cat- 
alog. Get your copy to- 
day. Send postcard now! 


American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
RRY SUHWARTZBERG, ES 
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Make the most | 
of Winter Milk prices 


Here’s your opportunity to cash in on 
winter milk prices. Make the most of 
this season’s market by getting your pro- 
duction on a sound, economical basis. 
There’s a Quaker Dairy Ration that just 
fits your farm, your herd! Pick your feed 
below: 


Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd! 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real choice mixed clover and grass 
hay. 4 


rs! 4 Tig 








Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, ; 
as the exclusive grain ration has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending 
it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock —dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine, and steers it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain mo- 
lasses in dried form and are rich in 

the minerals cows must have to make 

milk. 


Send for the FREE book—*“The Dairy 
Herd’—it tells you just how to meet 
the feed requirements of your farm, your 
herd. i 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 
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Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Green Cross Pig-N-Hog BS 
Poultry Feeds Horse Feed Meal 7 







(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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“IT Know It’s Good Because It’s 
Advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer” 


— LTS count in radio. When you buy a re- 

ceiving set you have a right to expect that it 
will respond quickly and accurately to your touch. 
Just quick and faithful service when you want 
it, whether you tune for a nearby station or one 
hundreds of miles away according to the radius 
of your set, 


The service you get from the radio depends on the 
quality that is built into it. Put together the finest 
materials, utilize designs worked out through years of 
careful research, enlist the skill of the most accom- 
plished engineers, and you have a known product 
that is bound to give results. The manufacturer 
is not taking any chance at all when he tells you 


what such a set will do. He.knows what’s in it. 


Play Safe---Patronize Wallaces’ Farmer Advertisers 


There are receiving sets on the market that do not 
and cannot deliver satisfactory service. Some con- 
cerns, taking advantage of great interest in radio, 
have thrown together outfits which are built only to 
sell. Like mongrel livestock, no matter how little 
you pay for them they are not worth having. 


Wallaces’ Farmer carries advertising of reliable 
manufacturers. “The rules of our publication are strict. 
We guarantee every advertisement, and on account of 
that guarantee every advertisement must pass the 
closest scrutiny. Ona radio set advertised in these 
columns the trade mark is the personal signature of a 
manufacturer worthy of your confidence, who is proud 
to stand back of his product. When you buy through 


Wallaces’ Farmer advertising you have this manu- 
facturer’s guarantee, and also Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
assurance of good faith. 
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CATAPULT 


(Continued from page / 2) 


presently and tried to smooth his tousled 
go on out to breakfast,” said Terry. 
“They've been waiting a good while.” 

It was a silent lot that was gathered 
around that table—a grave lot. In their 
eyes, Doug had committed an all but un- 
pardonable sin. Not a word was spoken 
until the meal was finished. Several 
times Doug tried to catch Mary’s eye, 
put she was always looking some other 
way when he looked at her. 


Mr. Muir pushed back his plate and 
cleared his throat nervously. 
“Douglas,” he said—he always ad- 


dressed Doug by his full name when un- 
der emotional stress—‘‘Douglas, I don't 
want to be hasty in any decision, or un- 
just; but we talked this matter over last 
night after you came in. We had plenty 
of time, and I don’t think it would be 
called a hasty decision.” 

“Talked What over,’’ growled Doug, 
irked by the funereal atmosphere and the 
e-riousness With which they were taking 
the affair. He hadn’t done anything so 
wrong. Lots of folks got lit up once ina 
while. 

Mr. Muir frowned at his tone. 

‘T had hoped you would look at it dif- 
ferently,” he said; “but this household 
n't and won’t countenance such carry- 
ing on. Either you’ll cut loose from that 
kind of a bunch, and all like them, or 
you'll have to cut loose from us. That's 
f He sat looking at Doug, waiting. 


final.” 
“If you want my answer,” Doug said 
loudly. “I can mighty soon give it to 


vou. Nobody can tell me who I can or 
who I can’t run around with.” 


he had dropped it when he came in 
during the night, slapped it on his head 
and stalked from the room. Mary, he 
looked very miserable as he 


H'* SWEPT his hat from a chair where 


noticed, 
did so. 

Terry overtook him at the corral. There 
were tears in the lad’s eyes as he laid 
his hand on Doug’s shoulder. 

“Doug,” he choked, “I wish you could 
reconsider this thing, but I know you 
can’t. I knew it had to come. But re- 
member, no matter what comes or goes, 
you can always count on me.” 

“Terry, old boy,’’ said Doug, his eyes 
fiining, “you did your best for me. If 
everybody was like you, there’d be a whole 
lot less fights in the world.” 

I¥e entered the stable and took down his 
saddle and bridle. 

“Can I borrow a horse to ride to town 
on?” he asked. 

“Rorrow!” said Terry. ‘‘You take your 
pick of the bunch, Doug. It’s yours. And 
listen, Doug; don’t go too faf away. May- 
be we can get this thing straightened up 
after a while.” 

Doug threw the saddle on Blutch, a lit- 
tle roan he had always ridden and 
claimed. 

“Terry,” he said, “it’s hard to tell 
where or how I’ll wind up now that I’m 
on mv own. ‘Think of me at my best, 
old boy.’’ 

“Wait,” said Terry; ‘“‘aren’t you going 
to say good-bye to Mary?” 


Doug hesitated; then his face hard- 
ened. 
“No,” he said. “She looks at it just 


like your father does. It won’t be any 
use. It’s best just to ride away and let 
things ride as they lay. People’s ideals 
don’t change in a minute. Good-bye, 
Terry.”’ 

They shook hands with averted faces; 
and so Doug rode away. Terry stood for 
along time without raising his eyes, and 
when he did his sister stood beside him. 

“Terry,” she said, ‘the never even said 
g00d-bye to me!” 

“Sis,” said Terry, “buck up. It will 
look different after a while. Doug’s got 
too much good stuff in him to go to the 
dogs. He’s a real guy, Mary.” 

“Don’t I know it!” she said, 
and so went back to the house. 

\t the house she found her father still 
wearing a formidable facade. 

“to's gone!” she said, flatly. ‘‘You drove 
him away. I hope you're satisfied.” 

Mr. Muir stared at his daughter, 
said nothing. 

“You shouldn’t talk that way_to your 
fatiier, Mary,” said her mother, gently. 
“He did what we thought was right. He 
did it for Doug’s own good.” 

“Do you think,” said Mary, passion- 
ately, “that it will be better for him out 
among the kind of people he’ll likely be 
w now? Do you think it will be better 
for him to be in a line camp with a crowd 
of drinking, roistering, swearing cow- 
punchers? Do you?” 

“If he isn’t strong enough,” Mr. Muir 
pointed out, “to go straight even in such 
company, he isn’t strong enough to be- 
come a member of this family. You know 
that, Mary. It was the only way.” 

“But Doug isn’t used to such things,” 
she faltered. “It’s hard for any boy 
brought up as he has been.” 

“Hard, yes,” said her father. 


crying; 


but 





“But 


necessary. You wouldn’t want him around 
here making a scene regularly as he made 
last night, would you?” 

She shook her head at that. It was an 
unpleasant recollection. 

“He'll be back,” said Mr. Muir. ‘“He’ll 
be glad to come back. 


And he’ll have 





some reason to him when he does come.” 

“He’ll never come back!” said Mary 
vehemently. ‘“‘You know that as well as 
He’ll never come back of his 


“It will be better,’ her father pointed 
out, “‘to put off this discussion. In the 
frame of mind you’re in, as well as the 
rest of us, we can’t see clearly. God 
knows, I hated to see Doug go as much 
as anyone—as much as if it had been 
Terry. Now, then,’”’ he continued, more 
gently; ‘“‘let’s just drop the subject for a 
few days. Then we can see and think 
better.” 


A so it was dropped. Doug’s name 
was not mentioned in that house- 
hold for many a day after that except 
when Mort unguardedly referred to him. 
Mort held an undisguised admiration for 
Doug, and he went to no pains to con- 
ceal it. 

They were using the engine to open a 
ditch to lead water down on the grain 
field, and were having all kinds of trou- 
ble with it. He and. Terry came in for 
supper several days after Doug had left, 
and reported no progress. 

“Wish Doug was here,” said Mort wear- 
ily. “That boy can do anything when he 
sets his head to it. I don’t see how we're 
to get along without him.’ 

Mr. Muir compressed his lips but said 
nothing. Mary opened hers as if to speak, 
changed her mind, and also remained 
silent. 

“We need him all right,” said Terry. 

Next day the stage driver on the star 
route scattered posters announcing the 
fair to be held in town on the Fourth. 
Doug’s name was down as riding Hobo 
in the mile race and also down as riding 
Catapult in the bucking contest. 

Mort was reading the announcement 
aloud when he came to that. 

“Give me that paper,” said Mary, and 
snatched it from him. 

‘“‘Must be something wrong about that,” 
said Terry. ‘‘Riders in the bucking con- 
test don’t usually know what horse they 
draw till just before the ride.” 

“If you’d waited till I finished,” said 
Mort agegrievedly, ‘‘you’d understand. 
Catapult is a special feature. There’s five 
hundred dollars down to anyone that will 
ride him. None of the punchers will take 
a chance with him in a contest, because 
they know blamed well they won’t have 
any. These fellers around here know 
they ain’t in his class. I’m plumb sorry 
to hear Doug is going to tackle him.” 

“If he can be ridden, Doug can ride 
him,”’ declared Terry. 

“He can’t be rode,” declared Mort. ‘‘At 
least he ain’t been rode to date.” 

Mary was staring at the program with 
wide eyes, her face gone white. All the 
page was a blur except those few words, 
and they stood out with stunning bold- 
ness: 

“Doug Summers on Catapult.” 

(Continued next week) 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thief!” 

Long, long ago, Mr. Jay had become so 
vain over his fine coat and his beautiful 
voice, and was kept so busy taking care 
of his clothes, that he began to steal from 
his neighbors to get something to eat, and 
tried to make himself believe that they 
were repaid by the privilege of looking at 
him and listening to him. 


“Now the habit of stealing is like all 
other bad habits,’ continued Grandfather 
Frog; “it grows and grows and grows. 
After a while Mr. Jay stole just for the 
fun of stealing. He stole more than he 
could possibly eat, and used to hide it 
away in all sorts of places. Whenever he 
found the storehouse of one of his neigh- 
bors, he would watch until he was sure 
that no one was looking. Then he would 
pick out the very best things in it, for 
nothing but the best was good enough for 
such a fine gentleman as he thought him- 
self to be, and what he couldn’t eat he 
would take to his own storehouse. 

“Of course, all this stealing couldn’t go 
on without being found out. Mr. Jay’s 
neighbors began to suspect each other. 
No one dreamed of suspecting Mr. Jay. 
He was too fine a gentleman to do any- 
thing like that! So they suspected each 


other, and matters grew from bad to 
worse until there was a terrible fuss 
among the animals and birds. Mr. Jay 


used to listen with his head on one side 
and chuckle to himself. He grew bolder 
and bolder, butehe always took the great- 
est care to cover up his tracks. Oh, he 
was sly, was Mr. Jay! 

“Now such a terrible state of affairs 
couldn’t go on without reaching the ears 
of Old Mother Nature. One fine morning 





| giving each other. 
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*“More Power to You, Master!” 


ES, SIR, more power is the 
word, Also more speed and 
more range. Here—dependable 
—uniform—is the Winchester 
perfect pattern, the Winchester 
sureness of fire, the Winchester 


balanced load—plus anew carry- 
ing and hitting power that will 
stop the fastest feathered game 
far a-wing. Ask for Repeater 
Speed Loads and get a new 
satisfaction out of hunting. 
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she appeared quite unexpectedly and 
called together all the animals and birds 
to tell her what the trouble was. My, 
how they did crowd around her, all talk- 
ing at once, each accusing his neighbors 
of stealing from him! Only Mr. Jay had 
no complaint to make. He strutted up 
and down to show Old Mother Nature 
what good care he had taken of his fine 
suit, but he didn’t have a word of com- 
plaint of anyone breaking into his store- 
house. Old Mother Nature noticed this, 
and it didn’t take her two minutes to 
guess who the thief was, for you can’t 
fool Old Mother Nature, and it’s of no use 
to try. She listened to all the complaints, 
then she made all the animals and birds 
sit down around her in a great circle. She 
told them how grieved she was that such 
a terrible thing should have happened, and 
how glad she was that she had come, for 
she had found the thief. 


“When she said this, Mr. Jay gave a 
guilty start. But Old Mother Nature didn’t 
once look at him, and then he chuckled 
to himself and wondered who she would 
accuse, and he chuckled still more as he 
saw what black looks his neighbors were 
Then Old Mother Na- 


| ture went on to say that she should pun- 


ish the thief so that he would never for- 
get it and so that none of his neighbors 
ever would forget it. 

“ ‘But before I do this,’ said Old Mother 
Nature, ‘I am going to ask Mr. Jay to 
sing for us.’ 

“Of course, Mr. Jay was prouder than 
ever to have Old Mother Nature pay him 
such attention. He flew up to the top of 
the tallest tree, where everybody could 
see and admire his beautiful coat. He 
turned around two or three times as if 
trying to get a comfortable perch, but 
really to show himself off, and then he 


| opened his mouth to sing. What do you 


think happned? Instead of the beautiful 
song that everybody expected and was 
waiting for, there came from Mr. Jay’s 
throat only a harsh, unpleasant scream, 
and what he said was “Thief! Thief! 
Thief!’ 


“Of course, everybody knew who the 











thief was. Mr. Jay hid himself in the 
deepest, darkest part of the forest, and 
hoped that the others would forget. But 
they never did. They couldn’t have if they 
had tried, because forever after, when- 
ever Mr. Jay tried to speak, he screamed 
‘Thief!’ Old Mother Nature allowed him to 
keep his beautiful suit and pass it down 
to his children and his children’s children, 
but ever since that long-ago day when 
the world was young, the Jays have had 
to tell the world just what they are. And 
now you know why it is that Sammy Jay 
cries ‘Thief! Thief! Thief!’ It is because 
his fine coat covers a black heart,’’ con- 
cluded Grandfather Frog. 

(What do you think is the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world? We’ll see what 
the answer is in next week’s story.) 





A PRIMER 
Farmers wishing to familiarize 
selves with elementary principles of co- 
operation may find a helpful and simple 
discussion in Department of Agriculture 
Circular 403-C, by Chris L. Christensen, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economic: 
Mr. Christensen discusses and analyzes 
different types of co-operative organiza- 
tions and their distinctions from com- 
mercial concerns, the membership rela- 
tions and means for controlling market- 
ing contracts, the financing of the co- 
operatives and of the crops, the manage- 
ment and obligations of the trustees, and 
the selling programs as affected by the 
type of product handled and the scope of 
the association. - 
This circular may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


IN CO-OPERATION 


them- 





FALL PLOWING REDUCES INSECT 
DAMAGE 
Fall plowing of the garden will help to 
cut down insect population in the garden 
next year. If you can’t plow, at least 
clean up all the old vines and dead vege- 
tation and burn them. 
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Special Sale! 
2 in 1 Breeches 


An +879 Valo 


ed 
















IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 

ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied in 
this wonder breech because it is made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army and 


have passed their rigid inspection. 
Sizes 30 to 42. State size. 
1220 Price 


i pivensaseneee $2 ® 98 ees 
oe 
Zini 


No. 


Made of pure O. 
D. wool cloth in- 
side, with water- 
proof duck top 
same materials as 
the breeches are 
made of. Ear 
and chin protec- 
tors. A won- 


derfulcap in 

cold weather. Worth $2. Sizes 614-714. 
jo. 709. Sale price. Plus Postage... 79¢ 
Don't send a 


SEND NO MONEY penny in ad- 


vance. Just your order by letter or pee. We'll 
send at once by parcel post ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only Price marked and a few cents 
ostage. If you ‘don’ t say it’s the biggest, best 
bargain in breeches and cap you ever saw, we 
will send every penny back at once. The supply 
is limited, so order quick. 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO., 


Dept. WIZ St. Paul, Minn. 











Inside Facts on 
Grain Trading, 


The principles employed success- 
fully for fifteen years by a grain 
trader will be sent you for the 
asking. Cautious investment in 
foodstuffs, the most useful of 
world products, built a fortune 
for this man. Twenty years 
study of the world’s grain mar- 
kets have produced the facts in 
this book. This information is 
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based on actual exper- | 
ience, not theory. 

= e me 
Get this Book we 
ITS FREE frees 
Send for thi ax 
book. anne ieee am —_— 
man made a fortune, wee ais 
No obligation, peer, = rie 

















AINSWORTH'S FINANCIAL SERVICE 
BOX101 MASON CITY, ILL. 

















Only 





advanced circuit. All 
—~ — total] an 
Socuaboan as a celectivity on 
‘ stati es clear asa bell. 
One si caren An on value— 
just one of our 


FREE Log and Call. Book 
Ree y 7 ote 










American "Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
ARTZBERG, 








MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 



















































































wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twefve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.01 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.79 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 


October 1, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 


livestock 91 per cent, lum- 
ber 98 per cent, ore 90 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


99 per cent, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44144c, week before 46c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 26%c, week before 26%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 39c, week before 
34%c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 23c, week be- 
fore 20%4c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 





















































| Oa Liverpool—Last week $14.84, week be- 
we Bl wim | fore $14.78. C + pao Tam week $12.52, 
gas 8 ae week before $12. 
ERE Ses 
Yogi Yom 
£ 2S £55 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
a] faa Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
Fisher's index number ...... | 146 99 
CATTLE—At Chicago ‘ 
1,800-pound fat = sieibieiece ioe 4 The Week 85 Markets 
1,100-pouna fat cattle ...... 76 27 
Canners and cutters ........ 75 127 CATTLE 
Meeders .. 2. ccccccsccrcssses 191) 131 eae 
HOGS—At Chicago 5 
Heavy hogs ...cccccccccceces | 149! 88 ° 
PARC MGR s.0s-s00200tap'eo sas 147 86 et oe | 
PORNO hro.0-s10 6:0:0'9'6 3019 0. 0060 S006 } te} a9 g 2 = 
oO Bh) ncvccvosesecese 131| 98 = ; 
an —< At Ch co : ah. 
— ic 
: : Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
ee Pere eee 192 103 steers (1,100-1,300 Ibs.)! 
Choice— 
WOOL AND HIDES Peet WOME <i cascdsuvds 115.25/16.45 15.25 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 148 102 a DOTOUO: cic voceucs ee 

, 0 Ss go. 26 5f “al 

Riubt cow biden at Sbieny ———— Last week ....+ vs see./18.00/14.38'13.00 
GRAIN Week before ...... ° pae i sik ‘abt 
F Medium— 

A hicago— | : i | 9} 9 
Gon, Be ? mixed pms ve slain 129) 116 LASt WEEK ooceserenees eget HE — 
Oats, ‘No. 2 white ........... 113) 104 Week before .....+.- |20.22 10.88 9.85 
Wheat, No. 2 red .......0-0- am | Cee eer 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... ] 115 95 Week bet eutle aeisie 7°95! 7188) 7.12 

On lowa Farms— 1 | ee CLOTC .acccrccccee| 4.40 ‘. (ele 
Com | 436 118 | Light weight beef steers | 
Eee cashenssisinrssnsvewits oot Oe i (1,100 Ibs. down)— 

« ee Choice and prime— | A 

MILL-FEEDS Ee rrr 2'15.38 
- - Week. before ....scecs! 2}15.05 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 139 141 Medium and good— 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 146 104 Vagt WIDE. ..os<caseoacl 1.18 
Bran, at Kansas City Seeeses 128 123 Week before ........- 1.18 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 135 122 Common— oe 
LABSt Week .ncccccceccve 4.12 
HAY Week Before .cccccoss 7.12 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 104! 84 | Butcher cattle— 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 117 94 Heifers— 
TMBt WEEK oiccvesrsses 112.00 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ........- 12.06 
Butter, at ChIcAgO ...ccccees | 141 98 Cows— ri a 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 174 82 ee peer est a = 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 51 61 Bulls Bale cseieipiatishel eg s 
Cotton, at New York ........ { 162 155 —. week 7.00 
Dges, at Chicago ...........]| 134 99 Was Herore 7°00 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Canners and cutters— | 
SRR ee 5.00; 5.50) 5.12 
Lard 112 94 Week before .........{ 5.08] 5.12] 5.12 
Sides 114 83 | Stockers and feeders— | | eee 
Ham 155 78 TRRtCWOEK ocnsnvacnes 110.00|10.12! 9.50 
Bacon 158 87 Week before ......... | 9.88/10 00) 9.50 
; Cows and heifers— 
FUTURES—At Chicago | ae 7.38| 7.12] 7.12 
Corn— | ] Week before ......... | 7.25) 7.00| 7.12 

PBDOMRNOT 6055.005.04.0065000 138 115 

MRE, <cicis asa) ose elke eee sibow | 135 111 HOGS 
on | 106! 10g | Heavy (250 ee he achvanl 

RNEI TC iin he ene eee | 403) 405 Last week ......0.. «+ -/11.05/11.60/11.02 
aan. aia aia liad ca Cerra rey } i Week ee ‘ine deoee }10.70|114.25/10.75 

December ..... ieabebels 116, 95 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.) — aS Ee 

May | 113 96 LO WOOK oeccvense eo /11.25/11.75 11.35 
Lard— woe Grace te er aire a oem . ; Week before ......... ‘ue 11.48 11.12 

January = } 120 9g | Light (150-200 Ibs. a : ae 
Sides— — Bee ie eT) ee . BE WHO 6 occkens-ccee {10.85 11.50'11.00 
" January ' 117 100 Week before ......... 10.58/11.15/10.85 

a . - Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS lige Ss-o0s wean it px eects 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 87 81 bh EIN ach a | 9.75{10.12'10.42 
Pig iron, at Birmingham..... | 126 86 —- a a ees ibe | 
Copper, at New eg ate mee | 84) 93 —" sows ( al H 
—— at N. York} 143 78 Last week § Crone dulled 19. 12) 10. = 2. 4 
" " ee CFOTEC .cccccceve | 0 
pouretOny cere aSM" Tang gg | Pigs (130 tbs. down)— "| . 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | ae yg pea ieee meters oo .s yd 10. . 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 161, 90 | ait cies ‘6 
Yellow Pine (southern) 5 os 3 raresk | 9.751. = 12 
1x6 and 2B (finish) . 186 81 4as CCK .cccees seeeeel 9.49) 
ec ee a EEE REIS, 145) 95 Week _before_......... | 9.501... -/10.25 
FINANCIAL SHEEP 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
outside of New York, medium to prime— | 
month of September ...... 245) 102 Se GE os ceedésvwscs |13. 25/13.88/12.88 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | Week before ......... }12.75113.30/12.82 
BE TE, CME, ccwtc ann oeob's 79) $2 | Lambs, culls and common | I 
Industrial stocks ............ 266: 126 Last Week .....cccccee 10.38/11.00! 9.50 
BMPORE: PEGOEE on os 0sscs0ns 129 121 Week before ...... . .{10.12/10.68! 9.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 

- Last week ..... ee 9.25/11.12] 9.62 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on Week before ......... 9.25/10.75! 9.50 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Ewes, medium to or ba | 

149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Last week ............| 5.38 7 5.00 

cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ......... “| 5.38! 5.62] 5.25 

age railroad workman is now getting | Feeder lambs, medium to | | 

about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared choice— f 1 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per ENS WEEE oo sc cuss cece Ley 14,08/12.7 

cent of the pre-war normal. Week before ......... 3.20)13.75)12.7 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- NOTE — Unless ae stated, ii 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war, At 150 per cent, farm-hand 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 









































———:}2 
HAY 
——= 
ey 
5 | 
‘ £2] 4) § 
aE 
6] 2\ 8 
Mixed clover No. 1— | 
MBG WOO Msccasecs coals eas 11.00 17.59 
Week before ........-|...- (10.75 17.59 
Timothy, No. 1— 
BINGe WOON cecicceeiewalnwuc obec: 18.59 
WOOK GEICO viseciccclivcscheces. 17.54 
Alfalfa, choice— : 
Last week ...ccccceees{17.50/22.25 
Week before .....+++-|17.50/20.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week ...cccceceee+}16.50/19.25 
Week before ........./16.50/19.00 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week .....cceceee.{15.00/17.25 
Week before .........{15.00\17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Est MOOR. 6.2c6s desc -{12.75/1 
Week before (12.75/15. 
Oat straw— 
Pe ee ee Pee 50) 8.25 9.09 
i a ore | 7.50) 7.75) 9.09 
GRAIN 
Ph | 
= a 
| 13/2 
R 3 
a) 2|¢]s 
& FI El » 
6] 6] 2| 4 
m | A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .. -9114! .8514| .90 | 
Week before ..| .97%] .92 | .9514| 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week -| .893g| .8414| 8814) 82% 
Week before ..| .96 | .90 | .94 | 88 
Corn, No. 4¥Y — | ! | 
Last week ....| .87%| .82 | .86 | .80% 
Week before ..| .93%] .88 | .92 85% 
Oats— } | 
sast week ....]. 4834) .4714| .50 45 
Week before | 52 48 =| .50 46% 
Barley— 
Last week ....!. 82 74% 
Week before -80 71 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.00 91% 
Week before ..| .97%] .90 


Wheat, No. 2 hard | 



































Last week {1.30 [1.81 [1.38314/1.21 
Week before ../1.30%/1.32 [|1.3214/1.22 
FEEDS 

bal R ® 
© Ss rs 
S|] Oo; a] 
RB} 2 eicis 
= oi wx ® S 
ayxilayajos 
Bran— | | | | 
— week..../28.38/25.25125.25132.00] 
‘Wee before. . |28.25/25.50/25.25/32.00} 
Shorts— | | } | | 
Last week..../29.25/30.75/26.50140.00! 
Week before. .|29.25'/31.25|26.75/40.00) 
Hominy feed— | | 
RSt week... ..|36. 76}... closes 37.00 
Week before. .|36.75|.....|..... 7.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— 
Last week..../47.7 Jooeee 45.25 
Week before. ./48.25)..... 45.75 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent)} 
Last week..../40.75 
Week before. ./40. 75 
Tankage— 
Last week....|...../70.00)...../70.00/70.00 
Week before..|...../70.00|..... 70.00|70.00 
Gluten— | 
BBE “WOOK o 5 6 clis'c'safesc oc foone claves 135.20 
Week: (BELONG. locdcccotscwcculioe caleweae 135.20 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
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October 7 
October 8 
October 
October 11 
October 12 
October 13 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were Bgl = 
week at $1.01%. These bon 
4% per cent, and the yield soa 1957 4 “34. t 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.20, 
and cotton at New York 21.3c. Iowa vele- 
vator 's corn prices are about 72°C, 
oats 38% wheat $1.11%. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
October were 5,868,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 10,120,000 bushels the week 
before and 7,762,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in October were 40,000 bushels, as 
compared with 69,000 bushels for the week 
before and 107,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in October were 250,000 bushels, 
as compared With 316,000 bushels for the 
week before and 29,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
October were 8,222,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13,140, 000 pounds for the week 
before and 10,837,000 pounds for the samé 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in October were 5,965,000 

pounds, as compared with 6,549,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,805,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 
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Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 
grades. It doesn’t pay you to sell furs 
locally. We have access to the world’s 
greatest markets which assures top prices 
for you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also, 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
immediately if you wish this free service, 
Every trapper should have it. Dealing 
with Silberman means that you keep posted 
and make more money. Write today. 


S ILBERMA 
+ 


The Old Reliable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Silberman Blidg., Chicago 


Trap MUSKRATS! 


lt 





Make money this year—but 
know the new lowa law 


Season Opens Nov. 15 









Again after three years, 
you can trap muskrats in 
Iowa but there are certain streams 
and certain lakes in which you cannot 
catch them. Season opens November 
15. Know the new Iowa law—what it 
means when it says ‘“Meandered 
streams” where you can or where you 
cannot trap, and be ready to make 
money as in the good old days. 

Write today to Iowa’s Fur Headquarters, 
and get a complete copy of new Iowa law 
and full explanation of what it means. Your 
request brings a complete copy and Rum- 
baugh’s price liste thruout the season. 


R~ MBAUG 










































Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs 


317S.W. 5thSt. DES MOINES 





TIT = 
BRAPPING™ 


Men! Boys! Everywhere! 
Big money in trap- 
ping. Season starts 
Fur Prices 


\ 


~ BIGGS Bargain Prices! 


FREE CATALOG of 


Trappers’ Supplies 

FUR PRICE LIST, Game Laws 

Trapping Tips, ete, Send posteard 

or clip this ad and write name and 
on margin — today ! 








BONne \i 
SPavilye: 


No matter how old the case,orhow 6)3"oSF 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring bone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money back 
if it docen Ganaee ah: som gosound. Onea pli- 
cation usually enough; sometimes two requ 

Intended for e vin, Ringbone, Sidebone, 
the established cases causing ic lameness. 

Fleming’s Spavin Liquid $2 a bottle 

For the recent cases of Bone Spavin, | angpene 
and Sidebone and for Bog Spavin. opt ‘urb, 
Soft Enl ete. Write for FREE copy 
Fl ‘ocket Veterinary Adviser. 


eming’s Vest Pi 
FLEMING BROS., 722.:" 
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Stock 
ICAGO 





All shapes, round, square, ob- 
long--All steel-Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 
against losses from fire, rats, 
mold, weather, etc. The best in- 
Vestment a farmer can make. 


CORN CRIBS 





Write 
for your 


Bow, on Cribs and Gente 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Kansas 


379 American Bank Bidg., City, Me. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Many a man thinks he has an 
open mind when its merely va- 
cant.” 











BEYOND THE PALE 

An aged negro preacher in southern 
Georgia had the wonderful good luck to 
pick up a fine ’possum, and was keeping 
it until it attained just the right degree of 
fatness; but the very night before the day 
set for the feast, the ‘possum was stolen. 
Shortly after, during a revival, there came 
to the mourner’s bench a certain Jim, 
whose grief seemed more than human 
strength could possibly bear. 

“Cheer up, mah _ brudder!” the old 
preacher exhorter him. ‘‘No matter whut 





yo’ sin, de good Lord gwine forgib you.” 

“‘Ah’s skeered he won't. Ah’s a powerful 
sinner. Been powerful mean!” Jim la- 
mented. 

“Yo' stole some white man’s chickens?” 
the old man questioned. 

“Wussen dat.” 

“Oh, Lord, help dis po’ lamb! 
use yo’ razor?’ 

“Oh, wussen dat!” 

“Lord, Lord, hab merey! 
killed nobody?” 

“Oh, lots wussen dat.” 

“Den right hyah is whar yo’ loses yo’ 
black hide!” the old man shouted, as he 
peeled his long coat and came boiling 
down from the pulpit. ‘De good Lord can 


Is yo’ 


Yo’—yo’ ain’t 





| that noise. 


| forgib yo’ if He feels dat way, but I is 
| gwine climb yo’ frame! 


Yo’s de skunk 
whut stole my ’possum.” 

Mother: ‘Dorothy, you have disobeyed 
mother by racing around and making all 
Now you sha’n’t have that 





| piece of candy.” 





Father (entering a few minutes later): 
‘‘Why so quiet, little one?” 
Dorothy: “I’ve been fined for speedin’.”’ 


LUCKY VICAR 
The Vicar: “Ah, Mrs. Miggs, I, too, 
have had to pinch all my life to make 
both ends meet.” 
Mrs. Miggs: ‘‘Lor, sir, ain’t it lucky 
“you was never caught!” 


LAST CALL 

“William,” said she, severely, “how 
many more times are you going to ask 
me to marry you?” 

“Clara,”’ said he, “I can’t answer that 
question, but I don’t think I’ll bother you 
much longer. One of the other three girls 
I’m proposing to shows signs of weaken- 
ing.”’ 


SOUNDS SUSPICIOUS 


Clerk: ‘Will one collar be sufficient, 
madam?” 
Missus: ‘Young man, are you insinu- 


ating as I’ve got more than one ’usband?” 


GIVING HIM BAYRUM 
The barber laid aside his shears and 
brandished the appropriate tool. ‘‘Wet or 
dry, sir?” he asked. 
“Never mind about my politics,’’ the 
patron growled; ‘‘go ahead and comb my 
hair.” 


ANOTHER CANDIDATE 

One of the inmates of a certain mental 
home in Ireland had caused such a pen- 
demonium in the dead of night that his 
brother was sent for by the authorities. 

“I am afraid,’’ said the kind-hearted 
governor, “that your brother will have to 
leave the home. Just lately he has been 
giving us a great deal of trouble.” 

The visitor raised an inquiring 
brow. 

“What has he done?” 

“Well,” said the other, “at midnight he 
rushes up and down the corridors, shriek- 
ing out that he is Napoleon.” 

“Take no. notice whatever,” smiled the 
visitor, “I myself am Napoleon.” 


eye- 


WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTE 


Motorist: “I killed your cat. I shall 
replace the animal.” 
Old Maid: “This is so sudden; but I’m 


afraid you can’t catch mice.” 


“Jack,” pleaded the girl of his heart, 
*‘won’t you please stop drinking for my 
sake?” 

*“‘What on earth,’ was the reply, ‘“‘gave 
you the idea that I drank for your sake?” 
—Tit-Bits, London. 





FULLY ACCLIMATED 
A stage actor applied at a movie studio 
for a part in a screen play. 
“Are you accustomed to acting without 
an audience?” asked the producer. 
“Yes,” said the actor sadly, “that’s what 
brought me here.” 





WHERE !IT COULDN’T CRASH 
Flying Enthusiast: “Is this airplane an 
absolutely safe one?” 
Salesman: “Safest on earth.” 
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Preserve your home as our 
forefathers safely preserved 
the stately beauty of their 


Colonial mansions — by 


painting with lead. Your 
painter will tell you it pays 
to paint with lead paint, 
made with Dutch Boy 
white-lead. 


c.. you answer the many 


questions that rise up when 
you decide to renew the paint 
covering which protects and beau- 
‘tifies your farm house? Our book- 
lets, “(Handbook on Painting” 
and “‘Decorating the Home” 
(printed in colors) will help you 
answer a preat many of them. 
These booklets give valuable in- 
formation about the use and ap- 
plication of paint and the selection 
of distinctive color treatments for 
the interior and exterior. Send 
to our nearest branch for these 
helps and a decorator’s data 





(27) 1387 


form for use if you desire 
the help of our Department of 
Decoration on any special deco- 
rative problem about the farm. 
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NATIONAL LEAD 


COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway * Boston,800Albany 
Street * Buffalo,116Oak Street * Chicago,900 
West 18th Street % Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue * Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue 


7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- 


cisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue + Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 


Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


“Paint with lead” 


DUTCH BOY WHITE ~ LEAD 





Des Moines focHouse 


Save all pigs. Warm, movable. Aeas3 
Best for Kicvean System. Bec-, — Ss 
rN 


tional, bolts 
soted. Ou 














You can make quicker gains and more profit 
at less cost by using a complete hog prepa- 
ration consisting of worm Cs et tonic, 
mineral, regulator and conditioner, all _ 


one. Fourteen years of success proves it. 


Send for formula and FREE a 
THE KALO COMPANY vese’!? Guiney,110. 
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Hog Prices and Profits! 


What you GET for your hogs affects your profits! 
What you PAY for your hogs affects your profits! 


With the price of corn higher it is 
most important to lower the cost of your protein supplement 
and make your corn go further! 


Cottonseed Meal is now recognized 
as a most important protein supplement. 
Cottonseed Meal also has a high energy value and will save corn. 


Let us tell you how others are lowering the cost 
of pork production! 


Get quotations from your local dealer or 
broker. For feeding information, write: 


A. L. WARD, Dept. WF-1 
Educational Service, 


Cottonseed Products Association 
915 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Readers Market 
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SE. OR 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 








pany der. 
Advertising end changes reach 
is office not later Famy ay Le eight days tht. 
— Hon. When writing your advertisemen t yg full details. This 


RATE 8c PER WORD Zui Nit, An0/ADarss 


t and each initial or fall namber 
e shames for a minimum of twenty wor 


aber ten ie counted. pom one — 


















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 










































































MISCELLANEOUS BAGS 
THE Great Northern Minne: serv = WE +2 z x rdhesginn Mylg” - eee —— 
; agricultural empire in innesota, North paic reig ) ° - 
No. Words No. insertions Dakote and Montana. tent or secure a coln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 
ae 3 permanent home where livestock “en = BEES 
} versified crops insure success, Idaho, a NL ah Na BSG “~ . = : 
20 seceeeeeeeeees+/$1-60 |$3.20 |$4.80 ($6.40 Washington and Oregon offer additional Coa as ae see aes ag 
3 156 382 528 104 ee gabe pe kyle geal — Am moving to’ town so must sell. E. M. 
° ° ° sultry raising, with mild climate anc i 4 as a - 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 ntimative surroundings. Low homeseek- | Wogen, Joyce, Iowa. 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 | ers’ excursion rates. Writeefor free Zone CREAM SEPARATORS 
26 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 | of Plenty book or detailed information on | }feCORMIGK-Deering-Primrose No. 3 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 | any state. KH. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great cream ‘separators, direct to user, in 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 | Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. original crates at less_ than wholesale 
28 4.48 rc oa OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- price while they last. Very latest model 
29 4.64 5 tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. at $76, f o. b. Sioux Rapids, | Iowa; rush 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- sect a you —— : = Kladstrup & 
isement for less than $1.60 ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 ood, Sioux apids, Iowa. 
emma Ona ee be attached. Please Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. FARM MACHINERY 
type or print your advertisement. HELP WANTED CORN pickers for sale; Deering in good 
running shape, $75: Deering with Ford 
COMMISSION HOUSES TANTHD— -class tenant farmer, motor attached, in good shape, $150. Ben 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio "Sue Gee hk Gaus ee Ps handle a Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
station, broadc vasts produce markets 240-acre farm, four miles from Sibley, FOR SALE—Marseilles four-hole corn 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Iowa. Send applications and recommenda- sheller, with drag feed. H. S. Albertson, 
Co. 4131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. | tions to H. H. Nelson, Sibley, lowa. __| Ute, Iowa. 
ae gt wanted for premium trade. Ww TANT ED—Single —, = oe — HEDGE POSTS 
work; must be dependable and _ gooc a 
DOGS AND PET STOCK habits; state experierkee farming. Lloyd HEDGB posts for sale. Carlots. Our 





COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliabie guards. Prices reasonable and 





satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 





Brownson, McGregor, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Farmer or ‘farmer's son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade. Experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 








| vestigate? 


prices will save you money; why not in- 
Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 



















































































































































































plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, profits. If interested in business of your 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns. Cat- own, write for particulars. Harry Shipe, POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 818 South Tenth St. W., Cedar Rapids, 
alog el LEGHORNS 
Illinois. | Iowa. 
TOR SALE—Far raised English Shep- SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
“— . = nning est heeling parents. | LIVESTOCK March hatch; Tancred, 314-egg strain; 
herd pups from b if 
Write for  price-list. Gerhard Wolter, | $1.50 each; yearling hens, 90 cents each. 
Hamburg, Minn | BROWN SWISS Jersey Black Giant pullets and cockerels, 
: —— : BROWN Swiss yearling bull, whose dam $2 each: will ship C. O. D. Jim Bloemen- 
FARM LANDS and granddam have over 400 lbs. fat. daal, Alton, Iowa. 
4 — a oo — for sale. H. A. SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 
FLORIDA Mabon, Randalia, lowa, hens. Utility stock, priced low in lots 
150 ACRES on two hard roads, near Tal- | FOUR purebred Brown Swiss bulls. for : fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 
lahassee; Six-room house, outbuildings; sale; four to twelve months old. Write owa. 
pear, peach, fig, —— — orn for prices. Clyde Hoffrnan, Alden, Towa. CHOICE purebred R. C. Brown Leghorns; 
good; will sell or trade for northern prop- pullets and cockerels. Write for prices. 
erty; priced at $40 an eook a ‘a ay Ti GUERNSENS 7 are Mrs. Frank Rees, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
n Superintendent Schools, es alm FOR SALE—Ten months ok suernsey — ae 
ean *h, Ma. | bull; son of Raddisson Golden Royalist; RHODE ISLAND REDS . 
} full brother to junior champion female R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; dark red, vig- 
GEORGIA | at Minnesota and Iowa state fairs, 1927. orous, pen bred birds; March hatched 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; | Write for photograph, etc. Hanks Bros., | and_ raised on_clean ground; Tompkins 
low prices still available. Write Cham- | Winnebago, Minn. | strain; $3 to $5 each. Fred Welle, 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. HEREFORDS Newton, Iowa, Route 3. 
1OWA | RORTSATIO 1500 chol ae eas Ae RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
‘OR SALE—1, choice yea gz ere- : TAT PMN ETON PE ROP 
TO SETTLE estate, 114 acres in Keokuk ford dehorned steers, by Henry Schafer, R. C. R. I. W hite ‘ ock re Is; March and 
= — ay ‘ell improved, ad- White Deer, Texas April hatch; $2 each till November 15. 
. county, good ong at 1 "“Gien ar ae : — Mrs. Peter Weber, Dana, 
ea . HOLSTEINS MISCELLANEOUS 
WARM for sale 30 acres, well improved; | FOR, SALE—High grade a cows | THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
liberal terms: four miles from Terrill, | | and heifers, to freshen this fall. Car- chicks are better. Write for our free 
lowa: “will sell ‘cheap. Write owner, Al- load lots or less; T. B. tested. Jones & catalog and instructive poultry book and 
fred ‘0. Clave, Morris, Minn. Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
- aentA |} FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows Greentop, Missouri. 
| and heifers, in cartoad lots or less, at 
A GOOD opportunity—114 acres on a reasonable prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
50-50 plan, with eight-room house, g00 Miller, Dodge Center, Minn: SHED Potatecs=all arice 161 Ger br 
tanchions for 24 cows, two Shr rote s é pr . Pp u.; 
ene semeane silos, large corn crib, hog pane A Irish Cobblers, Rural New Yorkers, Cir- 
erie a ther buildings. All land under FOR SALE—Jersey bull, 13 months old; cular free. O. W. Barringer, Rock Creek, 
pe heey eB se geal excellent crop sire, Financial King; dam, Lad’s T. G. | Minnesota. 
this year. One and one-half miles from | Bell, Blaine Core, Pleasantville, Iowa. ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Anoka, Minn., on main highway, twenty PERCHERONS Idaho grown. Jrite for samples and 
miles from Minneapolis markets. A real ANNUAL sale of Percherons, Wednesday, | Prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
man will get_ co- operation. ; — November 9. Send for catalog. W. S sociation, De Kalb, Tl. 
ee See Oliver Ave. South, | Corsa, White Hall, Tl. 
Minneapolis a —— — STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
“ARN or sale—Stevens: co ar or ny rao ae ne ~——— nen 
land: well improved; liberal terms on | STOCKERS and I sae ca nd 
deferred payments. Stevens County State lings and twos; Hereford steers an 
tank, Morris, Minn. heifers: beef type; good grass flesh; each 
Bank, Morris, bunch even in size, be gore! from _ to By RADIOPHAN 
NEBRASKA _ 900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any iy 
WHEL Improved combination stock and | bunch. F. W, Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
grain farm of 2,000 acres; will take quar- BERKSHIRES 
ter section farm as part payment and Ba’ Y Berkshire boars and raise better While writing this I am wondering what 
make good terms on balance. Price, $51 | pork: boars and gilts unrelated, 100-200 | is going * happen to our southern friend 
acre, Mason & Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. | nounds, $30-$45; weanling pigs, $17.50; | at KWKH, Shreveport. So far, no an- 
__.WISCONSIN _ igi agp jaca hl ag ae i shipped C. oy | nouncement has been made, and there 
HARDWOOD. cut- -over land; “silt loam; ew : ‘i om must be many thousands who are anx- 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- : : : ious to hear the result of the fight. 
elly; close to town; good roads, good DUROCS What wonderful radio we are having 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- FOR SALE—Thirty Duroc boars, grand- | now, Everybody seems to be getting dis- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. sons of Super Colonel and Stilts Orion: | tant stations, and while there is. still 
No agents and no commissions. Y | satisfaction guaranteed. Fred C. Sperry, ; pire at ere aie sieges 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for Jolley, Iowa. some confusion, things seem to be set- 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western tling down nicely. 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, SORE SRIESArS Tae eae ———— SOC. Einvalaeet, aecndk-t6 te ae 
5 LN G ars, s SOWS,; also se ra 7 as —_ : . * 
Wisconsin. CLANEOUS yearling boar for sale or trade for sow | °° ps out better ne tig than it did, tho it 
MISCE = or gilts. Harold Eckermann, Route No. 1, still suffers from interference. The» com- 





FARMING in the Super-Soil of southeast 

Missouri and northeast Arkansas, fur- 
nishes an opportunity for profit that is 
unparalleled in American agricultural de- 
velopment. The soil is deep and highly 
fertile and produces bumper crops of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, and livestock prospers. 
The nearby markets of St. Louis and 
Memphis_insure quick delivery and good 
prices. Fine schools, hard surfaced roads, 
prosperous growing communities, make 
the life of the general farmer pleasant in 
the Super-Soil territory. General farmers 
write and get the facts about Super-Soil. 
Frisco Railway, 864 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan”; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 


cash payment, balance half 
Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 


cows; small 
cream check. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 











Davenport, Iowa. 
SHEEP 
QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 
ewes for sale; inspection invited: cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, | 
Route 1. 
SHROPSHIRE vearling and lamb rams 
from Iowa College champion; good, well 




















fleeced, rugged rams, priced to sell. Ben 

Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 


cular sent free. A. 


F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. ; 





AUCTION SCHOOL 
BE AN auctioneer; earn from $25 to $100 
per day: send for large: illustrated cata- 
log, also how to receive the home study 
course free of charge. Address, Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box 
7, Decatur, Ind. 





| out some very good concerts. 





mission has just announced some more 
changes which will probably help mat- 
ters. KMMJ, which was very close to 
Woc, has been moved down, a change 
which may be as good for KMMJ as for 
Woc. The Clay Center station used to 
come in very well last winter, and it sent 
This win- 
ter my set has only been able to find it 
once or twice and then it had so much 
interference that the music was com- 
pletely spoiled. 

The changes going into effett Novem- 
ber 1 will affect the two Cedar Rapids 
stations, also WJAM and KWCR will still 
share a wave length, but will be on a 
frequency of 1,250 kilocycles instead of 
850 kilocycles. KMMJ will move down 
from 790 kilocycles to 1,050, with 500 watts 
in the daytime and ‘250 watts at night. 
WSUI, at Iowa City, will broadcast on 
630 kilocycles and our old friend WOS, 


| music came in with splendid volume. 





| she doesn’t like. 

W. R. Bennison, of Lenox, writes that 
he is glad to read my articles when ! 
support Iowa. stations “instead of th? 





' oaks, 350 pin oaks and 300 Norway 
| the road commission announces. 


Jefferson City, will go down to 710 kj, 
cycles. KICK and WIAS (Burlingto, 
will share 930 kilocycles. This take 
KICK off the wave used by KFNP, She, 
andoah. 

KFNF has suffered from a very },; 
case of interference ‘between six and goy, 
en in the evening. So far, I have gy 
been able to decide what station has hee 
doing the heterodyning, but it certain 
has been bad. Another station that yy 
be moved on November 1, according 
reports, is KFYIMR, Sioux City, which vil 
go down to 1,290 kilocycles. 

It seems that we must all give up the 
old way of calculating and take to thiny, 
ing of stations as broadcasting on kif, 
cycles instead of meters, It is not g 
difficult as it appears. I don’t really yp, 
derstand it, but I will explain it. ff, 
station is broadcasting on a frequen 
of 1,250 kilocycles, it is broadcasting » 
what we used to call 240 meters. Divig, 
300,000 by the frequency in kilocycles ang 
you have the answer. Por instance, takd 
300,000 and divide by 1,250, and you hay 
the answer, 240, in meters. 

‘When you want to find a station 
the new method, first get pencil and pp. 
per, put down 300,000, and divide thy 
figure by the number of kilocycles. The 
look for the station by twisting the diay 
until you find it. If you have made yoy 
calculations carefully and correctly, thi 
station will probably have signed off ty 
the night by the time you are ready y 
tune it\in, and you had better go to beg 
My set has not been logged at all. I jny 
twiddle the dials and listen to station 
that do not require pencil and paper y 
find. 

A few nights ago, I was just twirling 
the dials without looking for anything j; 
particular, and suddenly some beautify) 
was WHAZ, Troy, N. Y., a 500-watt sta. 
tion. Some stations with low power seen 
to have as much volume as the big sta. 
tions. If the southern gentleman 3 
KWKH gets his power increased to 16,0 
watts he will probably shatter our win. 
dows. He makes them rattle now with 
only a thousand watts. 

The Federal Radio Commission recent. 
ly ordered KTNT, Muscatine, to broad. 
cast on a power of 1,000 watts, but upon 
application increased the power to 2,6) 
watts until November 1, when the case 
of KTNT will be considered. Another 
station is reported to have made appli- 
cation for the wave on which KTNT now 
operates. There are plenty of fights 
ahead in radioland. 

As usual, I am wicked enough to write 
this on Sunday. It has been a wonderful 
day for radio. In the morning came th 
services from WOW, KFNF, KMA an 
WHO. At noon there was the concert for 
old folks from WOC. Then Roxy’s gang, 
and later that wonderful concert by the 
Moscow Art Orchestra, on the red net- 
work, and in the evening the Capitol 
Theater concert from New York, and later 
the Atwater-Kent hour. 


WHO is making lots of friends this 
winter. My mail is full of praise for the 
Bankers’ Life station. When I praised 


the Garay Sisters at KMA, 
out. One farmer seemed quite peeved 
with me—not for praising them, but he 
wanted to know if I had not enough sens 
to know that farmers and ‘their families 
liked such music. It did not take the 
Garay ‘Sisters to introduce good music 
but by bringing them to KMA, Earl May 
helped the cause of good music quit 
a lot. 

Mrs. Fred lL. Dierks, of Sioux Center 
wrote a very interesting letter and wants 
to know why I have never mentioned 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D., and KWUC 
Sioux City. I have never heard either of 
those stations, but will go on a hunt for 
them some evening soon. The Le Mar 
station comes in well now and then. By 
the way, Mrs. Dierks misunderstood my 
reference to Roxy; tune in WHO at one 
o’clock any Sunday, and you will get t 
know Roxy and his gang. 


I got bawled 


Mrs. W. A. Lauer, Eldorado, Iowa, has 
completely upset my idea of what th 
fiery old southerner at KWKH is like 
The writer insists that he is fat! No fat 
man could ever put up such a fight. 
am willing to- bet an all-day sucker that 
the owner of KWKH is tall, thin, fierce 


looking, and wears*a black slouch hat and 
a goatee. Mrs. Lauer has the. right idea 
about stations—she just tunes out thos 


chain or trust.’”’ ‘Of course, I support Iowa 
Stations, and will support any and every 
station that gives us good music, good 
educational information and good service 
Mr. Bennison complains that he can no 
get KSO after sewen o’clock. I am it 
the same boat; so are thousands of oth- 
ers. If thoseethousands want to do any- 
thing about it, write! 

Radiophan signs off to the tune of “A 


Night in June,’”’ from: WGN. Naughty 
Naughty! Don’t you know it’s Sunday. 


Until next week—good-night, all. 





Wayne county, Michigan, plans to cffet 
motorists a green canopy excelling it 
beauty some of the famous highways o 
Europe, which returning tourists me..tiom 
so frequently. Tree planting is now a! 
integral part of the road construction pro 
gram. This autumn, 3,600 American elms 
will be planted, 600 sugar maples, 225 red 
maples, 
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southwestern—Montgomery County, Oct. 
7—Possiblly twelve inches of rainfall in the 
past three weeks has delayed ripening of 
corn a little, which otherwise looks good. | 
There ‘has been an absence of good corn 
arving weather, and the crop is quite | 
capPy: Have not had killing frost to 
date, and do not believe frost would dam- 
corn now. But a severe- freeze would 
injure the seed quality, undoubtedly. The 
soil has been thoroly saturated, and wheat 
js making a fine, even start. Corn pick- 
ing will begin a little later than usual— 
the condition of the crop would indicate. 
—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Grundy County, Oct. 13—Here 
it’s almost the middle of October and no 
frost so far. Corn all drying up; stalks 
mostly dry. Silo filling and cutting of 
fodder mostly done, but corn is far from 
fit to orib; needs frost. Some digging 
spuds; others are picking corn wasted 
from binders; others plowing sod. The 
weather is somejwhat unsettled and de- 
layed fodder gathering. No fall wheat 
sown yet. Hogs have all been vaccinated 
and doing well; no disease. Seed corn 
mostly gathered; not so many cattle on 
feed this fall as usual. Pastures are good. 
Lots of fall feed. Not so many sheep 
shipped in. Fruit is: scarce here. Some 
poultry gding to market. Not many stock- 
ers moving now. A few sales yet. Roads | 
are being dragged again; were in bad 
shape. Not many colts here. Quite a good 
deal of milking done. Few old sows left. 
No call for corn pickers yet.—Gus Treimer. 

Southern—Union County, Oct. 14—The 
14th of October, and no killing frost yet. 
The corn has made: good progress and the 
prospects are that it will come up with 
last year’s crop, both in. yield and qual- 
ity. About the average acreage of winter 
wheat sown. The red clover seed crop 
was the best in years. A large amount 
of seed corn has been gathered; not much 
old corn left. Quite a bit of fall plowing 
is being done. The potato crop was short; 
several cars shipped in and sold at $1.10 
to $1.20 a bushel.—Vernon Rayl. 
Southern—Marion County, Oct. 14— 
About 40 per cent of the corn in the 
county could stand freezing temperatures. 
Have had several light frosts, but they 
have only damaged corn in low bottoms. 
Most farmers have stored an abundance 
of seed corn. Wheat seeding has been 
delayed, due to continued rains, but will 
soon be finished. Still a few silos to fill. 
Several thousand lambs on feed. Only 
a few feeding cattle as compared to other 
years. Clover yielding low, one-half to 
one and one-half bushels per acre. Crops 
in general are very good, considering the 
fact that we received practically no rain 
from June 15 to September 17.—F. Marion 
L. Jolly. 

North-Centfral—Humboldt County, Oct. 
i—The last two weeks have been rainy. 
Some seed corn picked. Early planted corn 
is ripening late; planting still green. The 
silos are being filled. No killing frost yet. 
Most of the plowing done.—A. N. C. 

Centrai—Poweshiek County, Oct. 10— 
After two weeks of rain, silo filling start- 


age 








ed again. Six inches of rain or more in 
this vicinity. Most corn past danger 
from frost. ‘Too wet to plow until the 


ground settles some. Oceans of fall feed. 
All streams were high, but not out of the 
banks to speak of.—F. A. W. 
South-Central—Madison County, Oct. 14 
-—Last week we had rain most of the 
time, which put the roads in bad shape, 
stopped all field work, but was good for 
the pastures. The ground is now in fine 
shape for the farmers to get their wheat 
sown. There is more wheat being put in 
this year than common. Some of the 
farmers are busy from early morning 
until late in theenight. We heard of two 
men running their tractors all night. We 





| quality. 
| since the rain.—C. J. Young. 


;} 14—We had our first killing frost on the 


| yet—Omar J. Rhodes. 


| drying of corn, altho the 


have had no killing frost yet. The ther- 
mometer registered 32 this morning, but 
the frost was light. Some of the farmers 
are still cutting fodder, but it is very poor 
feed on account of the continued wet 
weather, and the corn is down very bad- 
ly. The yield will be light and of poor 
Stock of all kinds doing well 


Eastern—Muscatine County, Oct. 11— | 
Continued wet weather is making silo 
filling almost impossible. The corn is 
down badly. In cases where hegs are 
turned into these fields the corn will not | 
go to waste. If the weather continues | 
wet, there will be a heavy loss in corn 
which has blown down. There are no cat- 
tle on feed in this locality. Not so many 
hogs on feed as usual. Corn is selling for 
85 cents, cream 46 cents, eggs 33 cents.— 
Robert Fletcher. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw 


County, Oct. 
13th. The corn has not made much prog- 
ress the last two weeks on account of 
the wet, cool weather. Silos are most all 
filled. Lots of trouble cutting corn; some 
had to cut by hand. Lots of plowing to 
be done yet. Farm sales quite numer- 
ous; everything selling well. Milk cows 
are high.—C. Laydon. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, Oct. 14— 





Numerous rains the last three weeks have 


greatly retarded all kinds of farm work. 
Wheat seeding was well under way, but 
many had a hard time to finish seeding. 
Very little fodder has been cut, and silo 
filling has only begun. Pastures have 
improved, and early seeded wheat is look- 
ing fine. Corn has matured slowly dur- 
ing the past three weeks of cool, rainy 
weather, and in the earliest fields there is 
yet much immature corn. Much of the 
crop will surely be soft from present in- 
dications, and husking looks quite a ways 
off. We have had only a few light frosts 
yet, until last night, when the tempera- 
ture was down to 32. Potatoes were a 
light crop; very few farmers raised enough 
to do them. Several carloads have been 
shipped in from the north lately. There 
are very few apples to pick, and pump- 
kins are conspicuous by their absence.—~ 
Cc. L. Duncan. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Oct. 14—This 
morning we awakened to see the first 
killing frost of the season. We have had |} 
much rain the last few weeks, but corn 
has made some progress in spite of the 
fact. About half of the silos are filled. 
Husking will not start for several weeks 


Northwestern—O’Brien County, Oct. 14 
Rainy and cool weather has delayed the | 
last few days 
have done wonders to it. Do not think 
it will do to crib for a week or ten days 
of good drying weather. Silo filling going 
on up to this time, mostly refilling. Quite 
a number of pit silos being filled this 
year. Frost has not killed the corn stalks 
so far. Fall plowing well under way. | 
Butterfat and egg prices good, but quan- | 
tity falling off.—Simon Tjossem. 

Central—Dallas County, Oct. 15—Fair 
and cool the last week; has hastened the 
curing of corn. Frost the 14th, but noth- 
ing to damage. All are thru cutting corn 
and filling silos now, and lots of ground 
is being plowed. Very few gpples to pick. 
Small crop of potatoes locally; are selling 
at the car for 95 cents. A few feeding cat- 
tle coming in this week; cost around 10 
cents. Livestock generally doing well.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 14—-The 
first frost last night, nipping the tender 
vegetation. Some old corn yet to be mar- 
keted. The elevators have received some 
new corn at 70 cents. Corn has come out 
wonderfully and will make a fair crop. 
More corn cut than a year ago, and the 
early cutting is molding quite badly in 











| little 
| Willrett. 


| rather scarce. 


| bushels. 


en 


the shock. Very little rain this week and 
the roads are fair but rough. A good yield 
of late potatoes. Shipped-in potatoes are 
selling at 95 cents.—BEllis Rogers. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Oct. 15 
—We have certainly been having lots of 
rain lately; it has rained for practically 
two and a half weeks, with very little 
sunshine in between. A couple of nights 
ago we had quite a. little freeze, which 
has cleared up the weather. Lots of corn 
is down. Some silos filled, but some did 
not get to fill on account of bad weather. 
The fall wheat that was put in before the 
rains is doing finely. ‘There is some flu 
and cholera reported among hogs. Cream 
42 cents, eggs 35 cen heavy springs 20 
eents, light springs 17 cents, heavy hens 
18 cents.—L. S. 





ILLINOIS 

Northern—De Kalb County, Oct. 12— 
Just finishing up with silo filling. Too 
much rain to make good time. Corn has 
matured far better than seemed possible 
six weeks ago. Had two light frosts dur- 
ing the past week. Some clover to hull. 
A few cattle being put in, but not nearly 
as many as @ year ago. About the normal 
acreage of wheat being put in. Very 
hog sickness reported.—Jacob F. 


Central—McLean County, Oct. 14—Past 
week has been mostly cloudy, showery 


and cool; some frost, but no damage to 
| corn. Early corn matured, but 10 to 20 


per cent of late corn is green and soft. 
Yield will range probably from 30 bushels 
of poor quality to 65 bushels of good qual- 
ity. Corn leaning, especially late corn, 
and needs drying weather. Farmers busy 
at fall plowing. Husking will be late. Con- 
siderable old corn held yet.—W. H. Boies. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, Oct. 14—The 
first real frost came October 12, and found 
corn almost all safe. The county ranks 
third in corn production this year and 
has a fine crop. Warm weather in Sep- 
tember caused even the replanted fields 
to mature. Wheat is growing finely, and 
has plenty of moisture.—Albert Miksch. 

Central—Custer County, Oct. 13—The 
weather is fine. Potatoes are about all 
out; a good crop, and sell at 50 cents per 


bushel. Cabbage good quality; sells at 
patch for one cent a pound. All vege- 
tables abundant and cheap. Apples 50 


cents per bushel, cream 40 cents, eggs 30 
cents. Cattle are doing well and are 
No cholera in hogs and 
every one has a nice herd. Corn is of 
good quality and will average about 25 
Shucking will begin about next 
week.—H. R. H. Williams. 


MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Oct. 1% 
=—Corn is mostly out of danger from frost. 
On September 21 some damage was done 
by frost in the low places, but generally 
the crop is good. We are having too 
much rain at present to get the wheat 
crop sown. Some fields are yp and look- 
ing fine. Pastures have picked up since 
we had showers and are better now than 
a month ago. The tomato crop was good; 
canning season is over for 1927. No killing 
frost to date.—J. C. Preston. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct. 12 
—We are having lots of rain this fall and 
corn is not drying out very well. Most too 
wet for fall plowing. Not as many cattle 
on feed as usual. About the usual num- 
ber of hogs. Lots of “necro’’ among the 
spring and fall pigs. Lots of hay, and 
will have a fair corn crep. Potato crop 
was fair. No prices on new corn yet. 
Hogs $11.40, fat cattle $11 to $15, eggs 30 
cents, butterfat 42 cents, chickens 16 
cents.—A. A. Graves. 


| in, first car selling at 





| Gertrude Jersey Farms, 


Central—Moniteau County, Oct. 14— 
Wheat seeding practically finished. Usual 
fall work slightly delayed. Corn coming 
on in fair shape. Potatoes being shipped 
$1.14 per bushel. 
Apples selling at orchard at $1.25 to $2. 
Supply of apples does not meet demand. 
Milk and egg production showing seasonal 
decrease.—Wesley Kiesling. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, Oct. 14 
—The last week in September we had 8 
inches of rain. No work in the fields. 
First of October, one inch; 11th, one-half 
inch. Delayed wheat sowing. -If we have 
no more rain, most of the wheat will be 
sown. Threshing about done. Some of 
the wheat too poor to sell. Frost last 
night, and will have one tonight. A good 
many hogs and considerable’ cholera. 
Light hogs $19.80, cows 4 to 7 cents, cream 
39 cents.—H. L. Shaw. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southern—Jones County, Oct. 8—Had 
quite a lot of rain lately and some snow. 
Delayed corn cutting and alfalfa thresh- 
ing. Had a hard frest the 6th. Going to 
be some soft corn. Feeding cattle in great 
demand from lowa feeders. Cattle are a 
good price. Not many hogs being sold. 
The spud crop is good around here. Horses 
ana cattle are in good shape for winter. 
Butterfat 41 cents, eggs 25 cents. Roads 
in good shape.—G. M. Tompkins. 





FEED FOR YOUNG DAIRY STOCK 
THIS FALL 

Young dairy stock coming in off of pas- 
ture in the fall should be provided an open 
shed for shelter and given all the rough- 
age they will eat. A little grain may be 
fed also to get as much growth as pos- 
sible on a heifer befere she has her first 
calf. The roughage may be all the alfalfa 
hay they will eat, a combination of some 
hay with about fifteen pounds of silage 
per head, some alfalfa and some prairie 
hay, or shredded corn fodder and alfalfa 
hay. About one pound of grain per hun- 
dred pounds. of animal is a good rule to 
follow in giving grain to young stock that 
comes off of pasture in good shape. This 
grain may be half and half ground corn 
and oats. Ground barley may be substi- 
tuted for the corn if it is available and 
cheaper in price per pound than corn. 


Recent Public Sales 
HARPER & SONS’ SALE 
Harper & Sons‘ Duroc sale, at Ames, 
Iowa, was fairly well attended, but owing 
to the weather many were disappointed in 
not being able to attend. The fifty-seven 
head sold for an average of $56.50, the top 





forty head averaging $67. Twenty gilts 
averaged $51.50. The top boar, No. 1, Na- 
poleon, who won second prize as senior 


pig at the Iowa State Fair, 1927, sold for 
$280, and went to George Carlson, Saron- 
ville, Neb. Below is a list of buyers: 
Fall boar—F. C. Balwanz, Eldora, Iowa. 
Spring boars—H. C. Foster, Murdo, S. D.; 
Geo. Hohweiler, Chester, S. D.; A. A. 
Fjelland, Huxley, Iowa: Frank Gaines, 
Bennington, Neb.; Egbon Brownfield, 
Ames, Iowa; J. E. Brown, Boone, lowa; 
Carl Ringenberg, Ames, Iowa; George 
Hoffman, I[liff, Colo.; Casper Hendrickson, 
Jewell, Iowa; R. E. Trafton, Paton, lowa; 
F. H. Grabau, Boone, Iowa; O. EB. Hart- 
man, Dows, lowa; E. T. Garton, Marathon, 
Iowa; Frank Mesha, Ames, lowa; George 
Staecker, Manly, Iowa: Frank Hill, Shell- 
rock, Iowa; Wesley Henderson, Madrid, 
Iowa; Jake Siebrands, Allison, lowa; C. L. 
Westhoven, Lancaster, Ohio. Fall Gilts— 
Greer & Giesey, Wellington, Iowa; Knotek 
3ros., Riverside, Iowa. Spring Gilts— 
Foley Bros., Bendena, Kan.; Knotek Bros., 
Riverside, Iowa; Chas. Handsaker, Ne- 
vada, Iowa; Dan Gibson, New Hampton, 
Md.: F. H. Grabau, Boone, Iowa; Santa 
Kingsville, Tex.; 
Iowa. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 25—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Nov. 1—M. J. Lemiey, Melrose, Iowa. 
Nov. 8—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

ov. 2—-Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
i 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 

owa. 
Nov. 8—F. S. Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—I. W. Shannon, Ackworth, 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 

Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 

Iowa. 


Iowa. 
Kiron, 


Kiron, 


SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
ar. 13—lowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des eMoines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa, 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 24—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Sale, Waterloo, Iowa, 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELOMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














. . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS 

Dd; ¥. Crawford & who will 
November 3, at Earlham, Iowa, have 
of the best offerings of Spots 
they have ever presented for sale. 
are offering several boars that are worthy 
of heading the best herds; in fact, the 
entire offering this year is worthy of 
praise. Post Dispatch has, since his first 
crop of pigs appeared, been recognized as 


sell 
one 
that 
They 


Sons, 


a breeding boar, and his past records in 
the show ring have proved him also a 
show boar. Whiz Bang, one of the top 
selling pigs of the 1926 season, has proved 
himself worthy of the price paid by the 
class of pigs he sires, and if you are in 


Spotted boar or are merely in- 
plan to attend this sale. 


need of a 
terested in spots, 





—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
G. A. SWENSON 

G. A. Swenson, whose ad appears in 
this issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, has one 
of the good herds of Duroes lie is lo- 
cated at Dayton, Iowa, and he is offering 
boars and gilts sired by Cherry Stilts, by 
Fancy Stilts. and De Luxe Colonel, by 
Great Colonel: also boars by Lucky Strike 
and Super Colonel The dam of the 
Lucky Strike litter “is by Harvester, and 
the dam of the Supe lonel litter is by 
Major Sensation. \ lams of the other 
boars selling are by The Answer, Great 
Colonel, a.son of Great Orion Sensation, a 
son of The Leader, and Sensation King. 
If you are in need of a boar or gilts, call 
on this firm.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


FIFTY BIG, GROWTHY DUROC BOARS 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa, 
have at the present time fifty boars of 
March and April farrow, alsb some fall 
boars that will make very profitable in- 
vestments for either the man who wants 
something better in pork hogs or is look- 
ing for a boar to head that purebred 
herd. They have added two very high- 
class herd boars and are in a position to 
furnish new blood to old customers. Write 


them your wants, or, better, visit the 


herd.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ERNST BROS. 
Bros., of Marcus, Iowa, who sell 
October 27, have one of the outstanding 
breeding boars of the Spetted Poland 
Chinas in Pathfinder’s Surprise. He not 
only sires type and size, but has retained 
for the breed many of its qualities. The 
winnings of this boar’s get should be evi- 
dence of his siring ability the past sea- 


Ernst 











of the 
Their of- 
head of spring and 


son, as they have won in many 
leading fairs this past season. 
fering includes fifty 
fall boars sired by five different boars 
and that should give anyone a chance to 
select blood and individuality that would 
fit their herd. Write for catalog at once 
and plan to be with them sale day.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 
BEN REIMER 

Ben Reimer, of Clearfield, Iowa, sells 
November 2, the day before the Crawford 
sale, and has one of the outstanding of- 
fering: of Spots of the year. 3en has 
pickec a group of sows mated to boars 
that have produced him some outstanding 


pigs. They are going to make their buy- 
ers money. He has them in wonderful 
shape to go on as breeders. There are 
several boars here worthy to head the 
best herds, and the gilts will be attrac- 
tions in any herd; in fact, we have not 
seen a better group. Get your name in 


for catalog, and plan to attend the sale. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
ARLIE ANDERSON 
Boars by Index are for sale 
Anderson's, at Bloomfield, Iowa. They are 
big, growthy Duroc boars of excellent 
breeding. Mr. Anderson has three out of 
Queen, the dam of Lucky Strike, full 
brothers which, tho farrowed late, are 
very outstanding prospects if carried 
along and used lightly. Anyone needing a 
boar, either for a herd header or for the 
fattening lot, will not be disappointed with 
Mr. Anderson's offering. Write him, de- 
scribing your wants.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
FRENCH OFFERS GOOD BOARS 


at Arlie 


You would ‘be surprised at the good, big 
rugged boars that R. F. French, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, has for his sale of Oc- 
tober 25. I looked over these boars on 
October 3, and T want to tell you boar 


buyers that French 
boars, good 
It’s the 
in recent 
ters and 
problem, 


is selling big, rugged 
type and good conformation. 
growthiest offering he has’ had 
years. They are from big lit- 
they will just settle your boar 

Don't fail to get the catalog 


_— be there sale day.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 
McKEE BROS. 

McKee Bros., of Creston, Iowa, who 
maintain one of the biggest herds of the 
Duroc breed, have a large number of boars 
to select from. Their Snapper boar is 
siring some of the good pigs of the breed, 


used the Great Colo- 
highly pleased with 


and those who have 
nel breeding will be 
a Snapper boar. If you are in the mar- 
ket for a boar this fall, better drop the 
boys a line.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 
PRIVATELY 


Edw. Thurm, of Waverly, Iowa, has 
about twenty head of dandy boars for 
sale at very conservative prices. Look up 
his ad in this issue, and drive over and 
pick your boar They will suit.—Frank 
QO. Storrs, Adv. 





WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


“My wife has run away with a man in 
my car!” 
“Good heavens! 


Keystone Motorist. 


Not your new car?’— 








MOLSTEINS. 


y HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins pre- 

dominate in thirty states and 

comprise nearly 50 per cent of all 

dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 

tribution makes selection easy; 

wide demand assures a ready 
market. Write a — 


"The 
HOLSTEINCHFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION @f AMER: 


230 East Ohio Street amen Illinois 








An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) ee ‘feiters “ny 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ka. Rensink, (Stoux Co.) MSespers, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too goodfor bim. Lerd 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lewa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitsble te head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber ef good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

8. B. Budsen & Sen, Rt. &,. Knoxville, Za. 











SHORTHORES. 


Six Young Shorthorn Bulls 


ranging inage from 10 to 15 months. Sired by Vil- 
lage Royal 1288209. Priced to sell. 
Farm 5 miles east of Webb. 
Current & Current, Marathen, Iowa 





OH10 IHPROVED CHESTERS 





O.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “‘Curly Boy”’ free. 
A.-M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, Seuth- 
down and Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
8, lowa 














— 








403-7 Securities Bidg. 





Last Call for Calves 


A limited Supply of choice Here- 
ford calves 
delivery. Buy before these choice 
herds are gone. 


Our Pound Price Is Attractive 
WRITE TODAY 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


or early November 


DES MOINES, rth: 











FRENCH SELLS BOARS 


The kind you want. 


The big, rugged kind, weighing over 250 pounds. They 
are big by inheritance. ll 


They se 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1927 


1ey are carrying the bloodlines of hie of the breed's best plete such as ETHICS, ARMIs.- 


Th 
TICE BOY, REVENUE, 
boars we have had to offer in recent years, W 


R. F. FRENCH 


BRIGHTER wEeee, ACHIEVER’S MOD 
.J. Murphy, Auct. F. O. Storrs for Wallaces’ Farmer, 


EL. The growthiest lot of 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 





if You Want Poland Boars and Gilis 


Attend My Sale Tuesday, November 1, 1927 


held on farm five and one-half miles southwest of Melrose, lowa 


Will sell about fifty head of big, growthy boars and gilts sired by the top boar of L. W. Lugar’s herd last fall, 
He was sired by Allerton Special and bas proved not only a show boar but a wonderful sire. 
Write for catalog and plan te be with us sele day. Col J. W. McGee, auctioneer. 


M. J. LEMLEY, 


MELROSE, IOWA 





DURCOG JERSEYS. 


SPOTTED POLAXND-.CHINAS. 





Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Bears and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
They must please. 


McKee Bros. Creston, lewa 


40 Big, Rugged, Cholera Immune 
DUROC BOARS 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
inepect the herd. 
Lleyd Place, Milford, lowa 


MUNSON DUROCS 
Am offering spring boars with size and type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior yearling at the 
Monona County Fair. He by Fancy Stilts the world’s 
champion. Shipped on approval. Immune. 
E. K. MUNSON, Ute, Iowa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds: priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 


50 Big, Growthy Duroc Spring Boars 


to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 
for the most discriminating. Come or write 

B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Miren, Ia. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Col. allimmune. Write or call. 
G. A. SWENSON, 











Bloomfield, lewa 








Dayton, Iowa 





CHESTER WHITES 





Annem 
IK have bred and raised many of the prize 
winners of the 


CHESTER WHITES 


I have several boars that will make exceptional herd 
boars, and they are priced right. I also have some 
good streich boars pot quite so perfect that I am 
pricing right to the farmer trade. 

Write me your wants. 


¥F.W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, Iowa 


10 Fall Boars, 40 Spring Boars 
CHESTER WHITES 


Boars for che farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
Priced reasonable. Write In your wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS AND GILTS 


Carefully selected, extra good, big and rugged, all 
outof big litters, sired by Rival’s Prince 2nd 
and Ambition. Cholera immuned. Priced es- 
pecially low’fer first half of Oet. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ervin Frost, Spirit Leake, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES 40 farmer boars at farmers’ 

prices. Guaranteed te please, 


Write your wants. Seth W. Johnson, Kiron, Iowa. 














BAEPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyeu want foundation Hampshires, a 
herd Year or merely a boar te improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty-one head of Hampshire boars with plenty of 
size and quality. Sired by R. L. Defender, a great 
sire. Prices reasonable. 
HK. E. TAYLOR, 

for early 


HAMPSHIRE Bree er ee wich lots ox 


size, priced real ab a spring = fall boars. 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa 





Brooklyn, Iowa 





Dallas Center, Iowa 








YORESHIEES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally knowa herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 


few summer 
B.F. Davidsen, Mente, lews 














Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 17th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write us your needs. 
wih. 0. NOTZ, R.4 


C= NNELL’S choice Spotted Polands se!!- 
/ ing privately, boars by Wild Wood Sport, Strong- 
heart, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, rugged, 
growthy boars, with extra good type and quality. The 
best lot we have had to offer. Everything {!mmune. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 
Earl Connell, Brooklyn, lowa 
Fall and Spring 


Spotted Armistice Fs! 24 Sorin 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


Liberator Leader and MotorCop Boars 


Big, growthy Spotted Potand boars of March far- 
row for sale. Priced $30 to $50. Drive in and pick 
your boar. They will please you. 


EDW. THURM, WAVERLY, 10WA 


Spotted Poland Ghina Boars 


for sale. Guaranteed to sult. Shipped C. 0. D 
H.F. MeCALLEY & SONS, Marion, Towa 
pager mal breeding 


15 Poland ChinaBoars eens 
able, Write for particulars. Cratesd¢urnished F. 0. 
B. West Branch. O. Wilson Cope, West Branch, Ia. 


Creston, Iowa 








Creston, Towa 














POLAND CHINAS 


25 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

D.J. BURNS, TUART, LOWA 


20 BOARS—20 GILTS 


including junior champion Poland boar of Iowa State 
Fair, 1927, for sale at private treaty, all sired by 
Promoter, sire Play Boy. dam Miss Robber. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

Phil Fankhe & Son, 


Oak Glen Poland Chinas fhirty *ye foo"; 


spring and fall boars for sale. Sired by the prize 
winning 1015 lb. Oak Gien Diamond and other choice 
boars of leading breeding. One litter by Revenue. 
Prices right. Inspection invited. 
W. Ss. Austin, 








Greenfield, lewa 





Thirty-five good, 


Dumont, lowa 





SHEEP. 


Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


50 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rams of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair prices—reliabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., 





Pewaukee, Wisconsin 








Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approva! 
Daniel Leonard & Son,Corning, lows, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are weil bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yeariings and 2-yr. 
old Rams—i00 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

Ez. D. Seamans, Route 2, 


Registered Shrepshire 


ity. Willard Miller, R. F. 








Winterset, lows 





Salem, lows 





Rams and Ewes of 
best breeding and qual- 
D. No, 2, Anita Iows. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 



















